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At twenty, thirty seems ancient. 

At thirty, forty is distant middle age. 

At forty, well, it’ll be a long time before 
you're fifty. 

The point is that ten years ahead always 
seems like a long time. Yet, actually it passes 
‘before you know it”. . . and you find your- 
self face to face with problems, opportuni- 
ties, needs, that once seemed very far in the 
future. 


This is a good thing to remember today, 
when you buy War Bonds to speed the win- 
ning of the war. 


In ten years—only ten years—those bonds 
will bring you back $4 for every $3 you put 
into them today. 


Think of what that money may mean to 
you in 1955. An education for your children 
...ahome... maybe even retirement to the 
place and the life of your heart’s desire. 


All this your War Bonds can mean to you 
. .. if you buy all you can today and hold 
them to maturity. 


It won’t be Iong till 1955. Not half as long 
as you think. 


T RAW sek 
Published by ROBERT M. McBRIDE & CO. 
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Gift Books 


A BOOK 
ABOUT ME 


Here is a record book in 
which children can write 
personal things about them- 
selves that are of constant 
interest to them—not only 
their age, weight, and height, 
but the name of the school 
they attend, the sports they 
prefer, the kind of parties 
they like, their favorite read- 
ing and music, the names of 
their friends, whether they 
like the city or the country, 
what they want to be when 
they grow up, and many 
T ary ivile one paze leley and ansther pageilomecrou: other dramatic things, that 
Ghd T hope that you will like make the years of childhood 

so colorful and_ exciting. 
A Bock about He Each page is richly illus- 
trated with appropriate pic- 

: tures, 

Beautifully printed throughout in three colors with padded cover 
in color. Boxed $2.50. 


MY WEDDING 


A book in which a women may record the most precious memories in 
her life. Beautifully designed and illustrated pages enlivened by 
quotations from great writers await such entries as engagement, gifts, 
trousseau, wedding gown, honeymoon, photographs, ete. Printed in full 
color, bound in white with offset design. Illustrated by Virginia 
Grilley. Boxed $2.50. 


A RECORD OF GIFTS 


This book is designed to record wedding gifts and gifts received on 
notable and festive occasions along with the names and addresses of 
the donors. Printed in two colors, bound in imitation white leather 
with design in gold and colors. Boxed $1.75. 


SCHOOL DAY MEMORIES 


Designed for modern youth with entries for such diverse activities as 
dates, parties, chums, photos, athletics, movies, favorite stars, sports, 
radio programs, orchestras, studies, etc. Illustrated by Virginia 
Grilley. Printed in full color. Boxed $1.35. 


A BOOK OF GUESTS AND MEMORIES 


For every house where hospitality reigns. Ample space for guests’ 
signatures and pleasant comments on wedding anniversaries, birth- 
days, holidays, week-ends, etc. Printed in grey, bound in white with 
design in blue and violet. Boxed $1.35. 


BIRTHSTONE BIRTHDAY RECORD 


A book in which to list your friends’ birthdays. The name of the 
birthstone symbolizing each month, along with appropriate mottoes, 
is printed at the head of each page. Printed in two colors, bound in 
white with design in blue, green and violet. Boxed $1.35. 


MY BABY 


A lovely book gracefully designed with two color illustrations to record 
baby’s first smiles, first words, parties, photographs, pets, gifts, hand 
and foot prints, friends and family background. Bound in white with 
an enchanting color design in delicate tones. Boxed $1.85. 


BABY MINE 


A baby record newly designed to catch the modern spirit. Colored 
drawings of children in action by the famous artists Marion and 
Doris Henderson along with quotations from great writers decorate 
the ever popular entry pages. Boxed $2.00. 


MY DOG 


A record of your dog’s pedigree, breed, markings, 
photographs, birthdays, tricks, blue ribbons, 
brothers and sisters. Pictures of many breeds by 
the famous dog illustrator Gladys Emerson Cook 
ranging from Scotch Terriers and Dalmatians to 
Poodles and Chows. Printed in two colors, bound 
in brown with dog’s head offset in color. Boxed 
$2.00. 


Most of the nine foregoing books have beautiful padded slip 
covers with ribbon ties, My Wedding, A Record of Gifts, My 
Baby and Baby Mine being in white. 


DODGE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
116 East 16th Street, New York 3 


Beautiful New Dodge 


This book. tells all about Me, Myrelf, Ib is different from 
any ofhcr book 


Che story, you see, is just about Me. 


I will write the most important part of it. 
Of course I won't firish it all at ome time. 
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ECUADOR IN THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY 


In this engraving by an eighteenth century artist an attempt is made to 
suggest the landscape in the neighborhood of Quito with its mountains, 
deep ravines, rushing rivers and exotic vegetation. Crossing the torrents 
are three different types of bridges—a swaying suspension bridge for foot 
passengers, a pulley system for transporting horses across canyons and a 
somewhat similar system for transporting human beings. In the foreground 
are representatives of the various Ecuadorian groups in their typical cos- 
tumes—an Espanola Quitena, or white woman of the highest caste; an 
Indio Palla, or chola woman; and then an Indio Barbero, another chola 
woman and two natives in tribal costumes. 
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The story of the first scientific expedition to the equator, which ‘ 
was led by Charles-Marie de La Condamine, is one of the most : 
remarkable chapters in the history of South American explora- a 
tion. It is told here by a writer who has contributed frequently 
to “Travel” and who for ten years has devoted himself to scien- 
tific research and exploration in many parts of Latin America. 
To the list of books and technical papers he has written he has 
recently added “South America Called Them.” This is a fas- 
cinating volume (published by Alfred A. Knopf), based on 
extensive research, describing not only the great expedition of 
La Condamine but also the expeditions of three other equally 
remarkable scientists, Alexander von Humboldt, Charles Dar- 
win and Richard Spruce. 

Editorial Note 


IT ALL BEGAN with Sir Isaac Newton. That great mathema- 
tician, as a result of his experiments with the effects of gravita-. 
tion, stated that, according to his theory, the earth is a globe 
flattened at its poles and bulging at the equator. He also contended 
that the pull of the moon and sun on the equatorial bulge caused 
the planet to wobble like a top. Now that in itself seemed inno- 
cent enough, but in France this brought a roar from the Cassinis, 
father and son, who were to France what Newton was to Eng- 
land—first mathematicians to the King and Astronomers Royal. 
The roar of the scientists was enough to disturb the intellectual 
slumbers for everyone; it tossed the youthful Charles-Marie de 

~ Ta Condamine, for one, right into the center of the verbal vortex, 
opened South America and inspired a whole generation of ex- 
plorers. 

The Cassinis said that Newton was wrong. “Man infests a globe 
which lengthens in the direction of the polar diameter. The 
world, in short, or better, in long, was a prolate spheroid, length- 
ened at its poles and pulled in at the equator, much as a pot-bellied 
man might pull in his girth by taking in a few notches of belt.” So 
the whole scientific world was divided between the Newtonians, 
the earth flatteners, and the Cassinians, the contentious earth- 
elongators. The Académie des Sciences decided to end this scien- 
tific brawl by sending out two expeditions to measure the earth, 
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by Victor Wolfgang von Hagen 


CHARLES-MARIE DE LA CONDAMINE 


The leader of the first scientific expedition to 
South America was not merely an audacious 
explorer. Intense intellectual curiosity was the 
ruling passion that animated him in the high 
Andes and in the Amazonian jungles; and 
after his return from his equatorial journey, 
despite his failing health, he carried on scien- 
tific research in such diverse subjects as rub- 
ber, quinine, smallpox, physics, chemistry and 
electricity. | 


- 


‘The Explorations of 
Charles-Marie de La Condamine 
1735 — 1744 


Statute Miles 


Of the ten scientists who took part in the expedition to the 

equator, only two covered the immense distances shown on this 

map—La Condamine and Jean Godin. The other members either 

remained behind, or died in South America, or returned to Europe 
via the Colombia-Panama route. 


one to the polar circle, the other to the equator. They chose the 
great Maupertius to lead his men to Lapland, that icicle hanging 


from the eaves of the North Pole, and to the equator they planned - 


to send La Condamine and nine other members of the Académie. 
The question was ‘‘where.”’ 

Equatorial Africa was still unsettled and largely unexplored. 
Borneo was known only by name. The Amazon was terra imcog- 
nita, river-filled and hardly a place to carry on precise geodetic 
surveys. There remained only one place at latitude zero where the 
research could be undertaken—the Audiencia of Quito, in the 
Viceroyalty of Peru. There then arose the question of permission. 
Spain did not allow foreigners to travel in her realm. So the royal 
patron of the Académie, Louis XIV, addressed himself to his 
grandson, Philip V of Spain, and Philip, grateful for the assistance 
Louis XIV gave him during the War of the Spanish Succession, 
which placed him on the throne, gave his permission for the 
“expédition al’ équateur.” But to be sure that the Frenchmen did 
not, in his words, “poner los ojos en la tierra,” in short, that they 
do not get too much of an eyeful, he sent along two youthful 
Spanish scientists, Don Antonio de Ulloa and Don Jorge y San- 
tacilla, who in the future would write one of the finest books ever 
to be published on colonial South America—Kelatioén historica del 
viaje a la América Meridional. 

And who was La Condamine? A young and elegant courtier- 
scientist, born in the year 1701, he was the son of the Receveur 
général des Finances. He was a soldier at eighteen, an officer dur- 
ing the siege of Rosas, a devotee of mathematics and its geometrical 
offspring, geodesy, the science of earth-measuring. His university 
became his barracks, his bed his desk, and sparked by an all-de- 
vouring curiosity, he became, like René Descartes and Maupertius, 
a soldier-scholar. At twenty-nine, he was elected to the Académie 
des Sciences and sent on a dangerous expedition to the Levant. 
But better still, he was a friend of Voltaire. Furthermore, La 
Condamine gave 100,000 livres from his own purse toward the 
equatorial expedition, so being very personable, handsome, rich, 
competent and eager, he became the leader. 

Before La Condamine left for South America he addressed the 
members of the French Academy as follows: 

“Gentleman, all is in readiness. Our instruments have been sent 
to the port at La Rochelle, from which point it is our intention to 
embark. As the Académie is aware, our official party will consist 
of ten members: M. Pierre Bouguer, astronomer; M. Louis Godin, 
mathematician, and his cousin, Jean Godin des Odonais ; also mem- 
bers of the party will be Captain Verguin of the Royal Navy; M. 
de Morainville, draftsman; Joseph de Jussieu, botanist; Dr. Jean 
Seniérgues, physician; M. Hugot, watchmaker and technician; M. 
Mabillon; and the young M. Couplet, nephew of the member of 
the Académie. We will proceed from La Rochelle in May of this 
year, 1735. After visiting the isle of Santo Domingo in the Carib- 
bean Sea, we will proceed in the convoy of His Catholic Majesty’s 
ships to the port of entry, Cartagena. Here we will be met by two 
officers of the Spanish Navy, Captain Jorge Juan y Santacilla and 
Captain Antonio de Ulloa, who are assigned to our party. From 
thence we shall make our way by the best means at hand to the 
province of Quito in the Viceroyalty of Peru. There we shall 
begin our work.” 

On November, 1735, the members of the expedition landed in 
Cartagena, then one of the supply ports of the Armadas, now an 
Atlantic sea port of the republic of Colombia. Here they met their 
two Spanish colleagues, decided how they could cross the Isthmus, 
marvelled at the riches of the continent, admired the women who 
smoked cigars, tasted chocolate, papaya, guayaba and cherimoya 
and went into rhapsodies over the pineapple “which when ripened 
and peeled is so full of juice that it entirely dissolves in the mouth.” 

This was to the Frenchmen an utterly new world. Little had 
been published on South America. 
sent out by the kings of Spain had written full and complete his- 
tories of the people and plants, the animals and fruits of the New 


The Spanish histographers 


A vignette from La Condamine’s book Relation Abregée shows the 
explorer-scientist and his companion Pierre Bouguer at work in the 
little village of Manba in Ecuador. Bouguer is seated on the floor 
trying to focus the telescope on the stars in the misty heavens. La 
Condamine, candle in hand, watches Huyguen’s pendulum clock. 
With such crude instruments the scientists discovered the ‘“‘true 
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World, but fearful that other nations would have an index of 


Hispanic wealth, the reports were buried in the royal archives at 


_ the Escorial. The world in general knew as much of South 
America as they knew of the moon. La Condamine realized this. 
He kept his journals as they passed up the rivers and rode on 
mules to the Pacific and Panama City and made their way down 
the coast of South America to what is now Ecuador. 

The inhabitants of Quito turned out in a magnificent welcome 
to the “measurers of the arc.” Church bells were rung; cholo chil- 
dren, dressed in gaudy blue tunics, guided by their keepers, the 
Dominicanos, waved bright-colored flags; Indians danced and 
played Panpipes, and a whole retinue of the muy altos of Quito 
rode out to meet the Academicians on their arrival from Guayaquil. 
At the head of the welcoming party was the President of the Au- 
diencia, Don Dionisio de Alcedo y Herrera, a most cultured and 
diligent administrator, along with many other “personas distin- 
guidas.” 

The expeditionists were completely taken aback by this wel- 

come; they knew it was a compliment far above their rank. Yet 

such was the extravagant sentiment in this strange Andean world 
where every white man was a caballero, every instrumental con- 
cert an opera, every man with the elements of education, a savant, 
everyone showing devotion, an angel. 

The earth-measurers were provided with apartments in the 
Palacio of the Audiencia, where they were entertained, as Don 
Jorge Juan noted, “for the first three days with great splendor, 
during which we were visited by the Bishop, the oidores, the regi- 
dores, the canons, and all other persons of distinction, who seemed 
to vie with each other in their civilities toward us.” 

No one seemed to know why this delirious welcome was ex- 
tended to a group of scientists whose objectives could not be 
plumbed even by the most advanced citizen of Quito. Enough that 
they were fresh from Europe; enough that they carried a letter 
from His Catholic Majesty the King. No one in living memory 
could recall a time when there was such a round of merry-making, 
such festivities. The city had not known such excitement since 
1546 when the first white women arrived in Quito. 

Created an Audiencia by Philip IIT in 1563, San Francisco de 
Quito was, as were most South American cities, subservient to 
Lima, the seat of the Viceroy. In 1736 it had a population of about 
35,000 souls, who were, as Antonio de Ulloa suggested, divided 
into “four classes.” The Spaniards numbered about six thousand 
which was one-sixth of the whole. The mixed bloods (called 
cholos) were one-third of the entire population; the pure Indians 
formed another third, and the Negroes the remaining sixth. Dress 
was by rank and color. A gentleman dressed much like one in 
Spain, in a black cloak reaching down to his knees, tight-fitting 
knee-breeches of the period, silk stockings, and a dress sword. The 
cholos in general wore the “blue-cloth” of Quito, and though “the 
lowest class of Spaniard, they were very ambitious, distinguishing 
themselves from them either by the color or fashion of their 
clothes.” The Indians, who formed the bulk of the population of 
the whole country, dressed like most South American Indians of 
Quechua stock, in white cotton drawers which came down to the 
calf of the leg, while a shirt “in the form of a sack with three 
openings covers their naked bodies down to the knees.” 

After three days of festivals the “honeymoon” period of the 
Academicians was over. The people of Quito, having now seen 
these strange beings called “natural philosophers,” henceforth 
spent their time trying to find out the real reason why they had 
come to the ends of the earth. 

“A few of the first days after our arrival,’ writes Don Jorge 
Juan, “were spent in making proper returns for the civilities we 
had received from all persons of rank. ... We began to deliberate 


on the best methods of performing our work. . . during which time 


Charles-Marie de La Condamine had arrived on the fourth of 
June by way of Esmeraldas—and Pierre Bouguer six days later.”’ 
They had found a locality near by, on the plains of Yarqui, four 
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were crowned with fleur de lis and the 
names of the Spanish members of the ex- 
pedition were omitted from the inscription 
a bitter controversy began which raged for 
Eventually the pyramids were 
destroyed. ; 


fifty years. 
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From “Relacién Histérica del Viaji a la América Mervidonal 
PERUVIAN LANDSCAPE 


La Condamine’s. Andean travels carried him as far south as Lima, Peru. 

This eighteenth century engraving shows the costumes of the Spanish and 

the natives in the left foreground. In the center foreground are llamas and 

a@ vicuna and at the right is a man mounted on a mule for an Andean jour- 
ney. Seen dimly in the distance is a two-wheeled Peruvian cart. 
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From “Relacién Histérica del Viaji a la América Meridonal’ 


INCA FORTRESS 


This picture of the fortress of Ingapira, on the main road between Cuzco 
and Quito, was one of the first drawings ever made of Inca ruins. Today 
the square part of the structure has been largely obliterated; the circular 
tower, however, is still standing. The fortress itself has been carefully rep- 
resented but the artist has taken considerable liberty with the mountains. 


To commemorate the heroic work of his 
expedition La Condamine erected pyramics 
at the points where he first measured the 
base line between Caraburo and Ayambara. 
It took months to erect these structures in 
the lonely Andean heights. 


When_ they 
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From “Hiatoire des Ryramides de Quito” 
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From La Condamine’s ‘Lettres sur L’émeute populaire de Cuenca” 


DEATH IN THE AFTERNOON 
As the result of a stupid quarrel over a Spanish girl, the expedition’s Dr. Seniérgues was killed by a mob in the bull ring at 


Cuenca. Sword in hand he is seen here defending himself against the angry Spaniards while black cloaked policemen re- 
strain the Frenchmen trying to come to his aid. This tragic event caused considerable bitterness between the French and 
Spanish and nearly wrecked the expedition. 
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leagues northeast of Quito. There, between the villages of Cara- 
buro and Ayambaro, they could lay down their base line. 

So at last the scientists were to begin the work of determining 
the shape of the earth. They were now ready to undertake the 
next phase of the work. They would have to carry a chain of tri- 
angles from the two ends of the five-mile-long base line to the 
north beyond the town of Ibarra, and to the south toward Cuenca. 
The triangles would cover more than three degrees of latitude, a 
distance of two hundred miles. 

The difficulties began at once and continued from mountain to 
mountain, from desert to desert. They climbed the plains of 
Changalli. They scaled the sides of the giant Fujiama-shaped 
Cotopaxi just at the time it was shooting flames two thousand 
feet into the air. Mountain after mountain they climbed in the 
thin air, across earth pocked with the ravages of earthquakes. 
Blasted by winds, beaten by hail, the Frenchmen wandered from 
one frigid mountain station to another. The animals, the land- 
scape, the small mice, the llamas, the bears, even the Indians, had 
the same gray color as the landscape. Over this wild topography, 
scarred by gaping craters and abysmal quebradas, the intrepid 
Frenchmen dragged their chains, their theodolites, their barome- 
ters and measuring rods. 

For two years, from June, 1737, to June, 1739, they carried 
on triangulation work, through illness, desertion, ceaseless bicker- 
ing, and the mounting animosity and suspicion of the Spaniards, 


until thei: triangles brought them to the town of Cuenca, nearly. 


three degrees south of the equator. 

Two years on this moonscape! There was scarcely a part of 
the whole Ecuadorian Andes that they had not traversed, meas- 
ured, drawn, and mapped. Scarcely a point where they had not 
made experiments with Reaumurs’s thermometers and worked on 
the declination and dipping of the magnetic needle, on the swift- 
ness of sound, on Newtonian attraction, on the length of the beat 
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of Huygen’s pendulum at different heights from the sea. Now 
as last, four years after leaving Paris, they laid down the chain 
of triangles from which they could deduce mathematically the 
shape of the earth. 

By this time suspicion toward the Frenchmen and their mo- 
tives was the common talk of the whole of the Audiencia. At 
first it was a mere breath skimming the ground like a swallow; 
then rumor went from mouth to mouth. Calumny stood up- 
right rearing its head, hissing, swelling and growing visibly. 
These men were looking for: the treasures of the Inca, they 
were making maps of the country to furnish to the English. 
Everyone felt the hostility, even the Spanish contingent. Wrote 
Antonio de Ulloa: 


“Some people here admire our resolution. Others cannot tell 
what construction to put upon our perseverance. Even those of 
the best parts and education among them are utterly at a loss 
what to think. ‘They make it their business to examine our 
Indian servants concerning the life we lead when we are in the 
high Andes, And the answers they receive from the Indians only 
tend to increase their doubts and astonishment. The serenity in 
which we live on high mountains swept by wind and hail... 
the tranquillity and constancy in which we pass from one scene 
of desolate solitude to another only feed their suspicions, . . . 
Some consider us little better than lunatics. Others impute our 
whole proceedings to the fact that we are endeavoring to dis- 
cover some rich minerals or buried treasure. en we -in- 
form them of the real motive of the expedition it causes much 
astonishment. Their ignorance of its ue would BOF suf- 
fer them to give credit to what we said. . 


In the hail-driven month of March, 1743, the expedition had 
come to its final chapter. La Condamine paced nervously in 
front of his tent pitched in a hollow of the treeless paramo at 
Yarqui, near Cuenca. The time had come for the final astro- 
nomical calculations. Jean Godin rode in from Riobamba to 
keep his friend company on his last frigid mission, to help him 
to compute the final confirmation of the shape of the earth- 
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From “‘Relation Abregée 


THE FIRST ACCURATE CHART OF THE AMAZON 


Using the chart of the Jesuit missionary Padre Samuel Fritz, and taking measurements with ‘‘modern instruments’, 
damine descended the Amazon and made the first accurate chart of that great river. 


La Con- 
His map checks surprisingly well with 


those of modern times. 


planet. Pedro Maldonado had already left on his way down the 
Amazon, taking the route down the Rio Pastaza. Only Godin 
and La Condamine remained on the mist-filled Andes waiting 
for the paramo fog to clear. At last La Condamine’s telescope 
breached the mist and he fixed it on the same star that Pierre 
Bouguer was studying two hundred miles north on the equator. 
La Condamine’s observations had been made; now to await 
those of Bouguer. Then at last came an Indian chasqui, a relay 
post-runner. La Condamine opened the letter, looked at the 
figures, and quickly sat down to compare them. In cold, precise 
language, but with scarcely repressible happiness, he.entered in 
his journal: 


“The arc has been measured! M. Bouguer at the northern ex- 
tremity of our meridian had made a series of observations, as 
had I, two degrees south of the equator. The intermediate be- 
tween our two zeniths was effected by us both on the same night. 
By these simultaneous observations, we attained the singular 
advantage of being able to ascertain precisely and beyond dis- 
pute the real amplitude of an arc of the meridian of three 
degrees: .4 3-2 


“The arc has been measured! ...” At the end of the work 
he had at last determined this base of verification and found the 
length of the arc of direct measurement to have differed from 
the calculated astronomical length by less than two feet. 

“The arc has been measured,” and now he was going home, 
home to Paris by way of the Amazon, descending its full three 
thousand-mile length. Going home after dreary years of in- 
credible labors by the way of the most dangerous route in all 


. 


COTOPAX! ERUPTS - 


As they carried on their laborious task of laying down the triangles for the 
measurement of the earth the scientists saw an eruption of the great vol- 
In this engraving the target like series of circles at the 
right represents some sort. of light phenomenon which the scientists ob- 
‘served. The tent in which they lived on the mountain peaks during their 


cano Cotopaxi. 


observations can be seen in the distance. 


the world—the long and perilous Amazon from its headwaters 
to the Atlantic. 

La Condamine disappeared over the barren, wind-swept Andes 
of Ecuador, riding beside his two servants with his mules bur- 
dened with an eighteen-foot telescope. He avoided Cuenca, where 
the expedition’s physician, Dr. Seniérgues, had been murdered by 
an angry mob of Spaniards as a result of a misunderstanding 
over social etiquette. He passed Giron, revictualed at Loja, the 
quinine center, remained there long enough to collect some 
quinine plants and seeds—for he envisioned planting the trees in 
France—then descended into the Amazon basin. 

La Condamine was about to open the treasure-chest of the 
world—the Rio Amazonas... . 

At Borja on the Amazon La Condamine stood on the fringe of 
a new world. It had taken him four months to come down from 
his mountain camp at Yarqui, passing around Cuenca, through 
Giron, over to the mines at Zaruma, and then down the walls of 
the cordillera to sun-bathed ‘Loja, the realm of the quinine trees. 
There, procuring guides, he set off by foot, horse, and canoe, 
down the precipitous sides of the Andes into the Upper Amazon. 
By June his trek through the dripping verdure of the jungles 
ended at Borja, a village of leaf huts grouped around a church 
ornamented by a giant iron cross. The Rio Amazonas plunged by 
its very door. . Rivulets coursing down the sides of snow-capped 
volcanoes, streams gathering moisture-laden fog on their way 
down the side of the Andes, poured into and became the swelling 


mountain-spawned Marafin. Above Borja the Maranon plunged 
(Continued on page 30) 


GOLD SMELTERS OF PERU 


The gold and silver smelters of Peru were still producing 

abundantly. This illustration from the book written by 

Juan and Ulloa, who accompanied La Condamine, shows 

a machine for crushing ore with Indians stirring the ore 

in the ore vats. The llamas used as pack horses are seen 
in the foreground, one of them laden with gold. 


‘Corps 


Photographs from the U. ‘S. Signa 
Ry 4 Air Force 


THE BACK DOOR TO. 
FORTRESS CHINA 


RAGGED CHINESE troops streamed 
across the Yunnan border late in January 
when they effected a junction with their 
comrades from the west and opened the 
new India-China supply route, named 
the “Stilwell Road” by Generalissimo i‘ 
Chiang Kai-shek. Simultaneously, the 
first truck convoy carrying war supplies. 
tothe Generalissimo’s hard-pressed 
armies zoomed along this gravel-surfaced 
highway from the China border town of 
Wanting. Both groups were) a_ little 
cocky—and they had a right to be. They 
were a winning army that after two and a 
half years’ bitter jungle fighting had 
pushed open the back door to fortress. 
China. 

Not only did the completion of this 
Ledo branch of the more than one thou- 
sand-mile long India-China highway es- 
tablish a record in United States Army 
engineering history and reopen the Bur- 
ma Road, but it paved the way for future 
co-ordinated ground and air Allied stra- 
tegy and laid the guideposts for postwar 
commerce in the Burma-China-India the- 
ater. 

Although on the map this last frantic 
drive from Ledo in India to Myitkyina 
and on to the Salween River appears / 
short, it was the longest road in the world 
for the soldiers who pushed back both 
jungle and Japs during its construction. 

On land the Japanese had to be blasted 
from the jungle one by one; overhead 
were ever-present marauding aircraft. 
The area was an isolated pocket in the 
Himalayas, so food, supplies and men 
had to be winged in and dropped by para- ! 
chute. To the south the Japs held Ran- 4 
goon and Mandalay, edging the Burma a 
side of the highway. i 

The odds at stake were tremendous. . 
Winning a land route from India to- 
China meant underwriting the hazardous. , 
“Hump” route, established by the Amer- 
ican Air Transport Command _ planes. 
flying from Assam, India, to Kunming, 
for since the Japanese drove the British 
out of Burma in 1942 this aerial route 
was the only means of getting men and 
supplies to China. By opening this arm 
of the Burma Road connection could be- 
made at Ledo, Assam, with railroads run-- 


This section of the Burma Road in China 

containing twenty-four switchbacks in- 

dicates strikingly the difficulties Chinese 

laborers had to overcome in_ building 
this great strategic highway. 
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THE TASK FORCE ADVANCES 
American soldiers fighting in Burma are faced 
with the rigors of an unhealthy tropical climate 
and the tremendous difficulties of the terrain. 
Here mule skinners guide pack animals across 
.a jungle stream as the Mars Task Force pushes 
on toward the enemy. 


ning to Calcutta. From Ledo toward 
China the road went to Kamaing, Myit- 
kyina, Bhamo and Mong-yu where it 
linked up with the old Burma Road, 
opening a direct route to Kunming and 
Chungking. 

Now that the Stillwell Road is com- 


‘pleted and convoys speed along the more 


than one thousand-mile China-India high- 
way, Upper Burma becomes a pivot of 
operations, a strategic link between two 
great hinterlands. Not only is it vital for 
military operations, but it has opened up 
new markets and access to them from the 
great cities of India. Further, this high- 
way, apart from highlighting the oil pipe 
line that parallels its course, calls atten- 
tion to the tremendous natural resources 
that make the valleys of Burma’s Chend- 
win, Irrawaddy and Salween Rivers a 
prize for any army. 

On the Chinese side completion of the 
Stillwell Road spotlighted isolated Szec- 
hhuen Province, heretofore practically un- 
known to foreigners, as a center of 
modern industry and the military key- 
stone for Chinese defense plans against 
Japan. 

With the great Chengtu Plain as its 
heart, this province that covers more than 
two hundred thousand square miles, or 
roughly. forty by seventy miles, is the 
richest and most populous in China. Pro- 
tected on all sides by the Tibetan Plateau, 
its fertile plain suggests a shelf that might 
have slipped from the mountains during 
the Paleozoic period, leaving the Yangtze 
River with its access to the sea hemmed 
in between the high cliffs of the Hima- 
layas. Because of the mountains encircl- 
ing the plain’s two thousand-foot eleva- 
‘tion, the climate is mild, resembling Ha- 
‘waii. This fact, coupled with the mar- 
velous irrigation system worked out in 
‘the third century B.C. by the famous 
‘Chinese engineer Li Ping, makes the plain 
capable of supporting an agrarian popu- 
lation equal.in number to that of the 
United States. By means of dams, dikes 
and ditches Li Ping harnessed the waters 
which the torrential rivers bring down 
from the Tibetan Plateau and distributed 
them throughout the plain. 

It was this most inaccessible of China’s 
provinces that Generalissimo Chiang Kai- 
shek selected for his “fortress” and which 
he proceeded to convert into an indus- 
trial empire. Besides erecting tall modern 


COOLIES AT WORK 


“Thousands of Chinese working with the most 

primitive instruments were responsible for 

building the Burma Road that opened the back 

-door to China. Large groups of the workers 

‘must still be employed to repair the frequent 
damages caused by storms. 
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buildings, he transplanted entire factories 
from Shanghai, put up cotton and woolen 
mills—the first textile establishments. in 
western China—and thus changed the 
face of Chungking which back in 1935 
was regarded as one of the dirtiest and 
most unprogressive cities in that country. 
In addition he built roads that reached to 
all provincial centers, including Chengtu, 
and the first link in what later was to be 
the Burma Road, joining Chungking with 
Kunming. 

By 1937 China was on the move. With 
more than one hundred thousand miles of 
motorcar highways completed, citizens be- 
came bus-minded, so much so that mile- 
age increased a hundred times in less than 
twenty years. Labor found its way, as a 


result, into Chungking, and the cotton 
mills manufactured fabrics for uniforms. 
Munitions were shipped in and stored; 
barracks were built for thousands of sol- 
diers. At that time the outside world 
knew little of the reason for the Genera- 
lissimo’s activity. Then his plan for a 
vast fortress was a military secret. 

The Burma Road that the Chinese 
rushed to completion was an engineering 
feat that startled the world by the sheer 
romance of performance. Travelers re- 
ported it to be composed of a thousand 
thrills and a thousand dangers. A mo- 
torist was separated from a one thousand- 
foot chasm-drop by a foot of earth; a 
car’s mileage might show twenty but the 
traveler looking up could see he was just 


ON THE FIGHTING FRONT IN BURMA 
A huge Burmese idol presides serenely over the ruins of Bhama as Chinese soldiers take over in this key town which a Japanese 
suicide garrison held for more than a month. At the right a native gets medical attention at an American first aid station set up in 


two thousand feet below his starting 
point. Reports told how the road zig- 
zagged almost two thousand miles 
through mountains, completed in less 
than a year’s time by thousands of men 
and women cheerfully dragging three-ton 
granite boulders from river beds and 
harnessing themselves to oxen to pull 
heavier loads and singing the stirring 
Chinese patriotic songs: “Build China’s 
New Great Wall” and “Awake, Do Not 
Be a Slave.” 

Difficulties beset the Burma Road after 
it was opened to traffic in 1939, linking 
Chungking with Rangoon. In 1940, yield- 
ing to Japanese pressure, Great Britain 
closed the Burma section for three 
months; in 1941 the Vichy Government 


allowed Japanese troops to occupy Indo- 


China while President Roosevelt ordered 
American marines withdrawn from 
China. Only when Pearl Harbor came 
and it was found the Japs were en- 
trenched along the highway, did the Allies 
start digging the Ledo branch. 

As a consequence the Chinese province 
was cut off from the world, and activity 
centered in Upper Burma, in the malaria- 
infested hills and jungles of the Chind- 
win, Irrawaddy and Salween Rivers. 
Soon news came of the exploits of the 
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.Ing missions. 


the grounds of an old Buddhist monastery. 


“Flying Tigers” and pilots risking their 
lives flying the “Hump” route over 22,- 
000-foot Himalayan peaks with others 
taking off for 2700-mile round trip bomb- 
Burma as a scene of 
fabled romance was forgotten. This 
largest province of the Indian Empire, 
with its Buddhist cities of Mandalay and 
Rangoon, its treasures glimpsed _ by 
Marco Polo, was no longer glamorous. 
Romance was replaced by awareness of 
the death-laden river valleys whose 
sources lay in the unexplored regions 
where India, China and Tibet meet. 

These valleys had to be spanned, one 
way or another. It was then the “Hump” 
route entered the ‘picture with Major 
General Claire L. Chennault’s China Air 
Task Force that later developed into the 
Fourteenth Air Force going to work 
along with Major General Howard C-. 
Davidson, commanding the Tenth Air 
Force whose principal responsibility was 
the protection of this aerial “lifeline’’ to 
China. By July, 1944, air freight from 
India to China streamed in greater vol- 
ume than it ever did over the Burma 
Road. 

During one month more than 46,000,- 


000 pounds of military cargo, including > 


aviation gasoline, munitions, trucks and 


- 


jeeps were flown across the Himalayas. 
Co-ordinated strategy destroyed marshall- 
ing yards, oil storage depots, shipping 
and dock facilities throughout Burma 
and Siam; B-29 Superfortresses were 
sent against the Japanese mainland from 
bases in India by the Twentieth Bomber 
Command; food, medical supplies and 
ammunition were dropped by the Four- 
teenth Air Force, traveling in unarmed 
transport planes that ranged over areas 
more than half as large as the United 
States to knock out Japanese shipping at 
Rangoon and aid in the drive on Myit- 
kyina; the Photographic Reconnaissance 
Force dropped aerial photographs that 
enabled lost Allied tanks in the dense 
Burma jungles to establish contact with 
their bases; and marauding planes, such 
as the “Rangoon Rambler,’ swept along 
the rivers at heights that in places were 
lower than the river banks. 

As work continued on the Stilwell 
Road the problem of supplying troops 


and supplies increased westward from the 


Salween.. It was necessary to drop am- 
munition, sacks of rice, bundles of Amer- 
ican-made raincoats and rubber over- 
shoes from 7500 feet above sea level, at 
tree-top height, in 100-pound bags and 
perishables by parachute. Inoculation 


parties were equipped with hypodermic 
syringes and rat-killing parties armed 
‘with poison gas and the powerful insec- 
ticide D.D.T. to fight bubonic plague. 
Walkie-talkies were used in the jungle 
and elephants were wired for sound so 
that GI’s mounted on their backs could 
salvage crash-landed airplanes in the wild 
jungle fastnesses. 

Burma’s geography began opening up 
in a way that had nothing to do with 
pale, milky-blue Eastern skies and red 
sunsets on tranquil Irrawaddy waters or 
dancing girls in Rangoon and Mandalay 
garbed in silk skirts and tight jackets 
with bright flowers tucked in their dark 
hair. Instead maps were studied for life 
and death data. In this vast region are 
the great Shan States in Upper Burma, 
with their highways and an average 
mean rainfall of over fifty inches; and 
there is the unbroken frontier barrier 
between Burma and Assam on the north- 
west with the Chin-Lushia Hills and the 
Naga Hills. There are the great rivers, 
natural trade arteries, with their teak log 
rafts going downstream to Rangoon, 
inching their way between broad, muddy, 
flat banks, relieved here and there by 
glimpses of white pagodas, shrines to 
Buddha. 

Vast reserves of timber came into the 
picture: the huge tamarind trees with 
their rough, gnarled trunks, pale as teak 
logs; the cassia and acacia; the bamboo 
trees rising to a height of sixty feet in 
the upper Salween region, and other trees 
towering eighty to one hundred feet. 
Strapping bronzed Yunnanese crowded 
rafts with this timber along with mules 
as they sent the cargo along the swift, 
silent rivers, shadowed by the jungle. 
Life was endangered by the deadly mos- 
quito and the unhealthy mists that shroud 
the lowlands until bitter winds from bleak 
mountain heights reach down to dispel 
them. 

Attention focused on the riches buried 
in the earth that centuries ago were re- 
sponsible for the jewel caravan routes 
through Burma. For in the hills that 
skirt the Irrawaddy north of Mandalay 


are the world’s great rubies, buried in 
rocks largely formed of crystalline lime- 
stone. On the west of the river the 
Sagaing Hills are partly composed of 
sandstones and shales of the Miocene and 
Pliocene periods, the same approximate 
age as the Himalayas and the Punjab. 
The ruby mines of Upper Burma are 
the principal source of the world’s sup- 
ply, having been worked for hundreds of 
years, and having a history, dating back 
to the sixth century A.D. when one of the 
sons of the founder of the Shan Dynasty 
is said to have governed. About one 
thousand years later the mines passed to 
the Burmese kings who leased them for a 
fixed annual sum, reserving the right to 
confiscate any mine that showed promise 
or to claim an especially large stone. The 
custom of selling rubies in the open mar- 
ket consequently resulted in large stones 
being broken up to avoid forfeiture. In 


1889 the Burma Ruby Mines, Ltd. was © 


organized in the area called the Mogok 
Stone Tract. 

Ruby caves vary in size; some are very 
small, others have a diameter of twenty or 
thirty feet. Generally they are entered 
from above by miners equipped with 
short-handled spuds, baskets and small 
oil lamps. In cases where the pits are 
perpendicular the stones are brought up 
in baskets by means of balance poles. 
Later the small stones are marketed at 
daily bazaars just outside some village. 

The average annual output of rubies, 
sapphires and spinels from this Upper 
Burma section was 225,672 carats for the 
period 1914-1918 and an average daily 
employment of 1300 men was maintained. 

Amber also comes from Upper Burma 
and was known as far back as the first 
century A.D. in the ancient Shan King- 
dom of Ai lao. Today southern Yunnan 
is usually named as the amber center; 
however Yunnan merely acts as a transit 
mart from Burma to China, for Yunnan 
amber comes from Burmese mines where 
the stone is found at a depth of twenty 
to forty feet, in a bed of blue clay. These 
pits are located in the Hukong Valley 
near Kampang and the Chindwin. River. 


STRINGING COMMUNICATION LINES 


In the monsoon swollen lands of India members of the 


Signal Construction Battalion use a 


spliced and tied. 


Also from Upper Burma comes jade. 
History states jade was discovered here 
in the thirteenth century A.D. when a 
Yunnanese trader picked up a large stone 
to balance the load on his mule. How- 
ever, unhealthy climate and lack of roads 
have prevented any great development of 
this trade, and although the Chinese sent 
traders every season to the Jade Mines, 
only a small number ever returned. 

Routes followed by the jade traders 
changed from time to time, but the 
earliest lead from Momien across the 


Yunnan frontier and the Irrawaddy and 
(Continued on page 34) 


native canoe 
order to reach a telegraph pole on which wires must be 


ig three months of the year the monsoon 
n in India creates the worst flying weather 
ie world. These natives are loading empty 
ine trucks on an air strip in Assam where 
tions despite’ all handicaps are carried out 

through the whole monsoon season. 


Twelve miles up the Irrawaddy River from Myitkyina 
these Burmese natives are getting out timber which will 
be used by our Service of Supply. The large elephant, 
one of the country’s many well trained and mighty 
beasts of burden, is pushing a log toward the river. 
In rafts the logs are floated downstream. 


Shortly after the Japanese were dislodged from the 
village of Nemti in Burma the Burmese showed 
their loyalty to the Allied cause by putting up 
large posters proclaiming their conviction that 
“The Japanese invasions will absolutely be bitten 
by the strong armed Allies.” 
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THE ART OF SUICIDE IN JAPAN 


Many times in Japanese history mass hara-kiri has taken place. Such an instance is pictured 

in this old print. The ronins, or lawless outcasts from the Samurai class, are seated at the 

left awaiting their turn to commit suicide before members of the Emperor's household. One 

of the suicides seated on the mat at the right finds the pain too much to endure and summons 

his kai-shaku-niu to cut off his head. In the picture below the proper method of committing 

hara-kiri is demonstrated. Dressed in special costumes the suicide grasps the sword by the 
blade instead of the handle. 
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nae: 
AMONG THE PRINCIPAL enemies of 
the United States—Hitler, Hirohito and 
Mussolini—only one is worth more to us 
alive than dead. Victory will be speeded 
if Hirohito is spared, thousands of 
American lives will be saved, and the 
peace will be more easily controlled by 
the Allies, 

American students of the Japanese 
psychology fear that the war lords of 
Japan by treachery may kill the Emperor 
themselves, attributing the deed*to Yan- 
kee fliers. It would be a trick capable 
of turning the Japanese masses into 
fanatical beasts, heighten their resistance 
to savage frenzy and prolong the war far 
past the nation’s normal endurance. 

If harm befell the Emperor, his people 
would continue to fight in the “aura” of 
the throne with a new ferocity, led by the 
“spirit” of the Sun God and with a new 
zeal pitched to include any extreme, even 
national hari-kiri. 

That is exactly what the Allied war 
planners wish to avoid. Furthermore, 
only through Hirohito may the con- 
querors hope to reach the people of 
Japan. For them there is no other spokes- 
man, Thus, with the continued safety of 
the Emperor, a conquered Japan could 
be brought to accept peace terms on or- 
ders from the throne itself, in a manner 
not at all possible otherwise. 

Some Americans have asked the ques- 
tion: “Will Hirohito commit hara-kiri?” 

A better one would be, “Can Hirohito 
commit suicide?” 

How high does the Samurai suicide 
code extend? All the way to the Son of 
Heaven, himself? -Jap Princes are per- 
mitted to commit hara-kiri. Counts and 
other members of the Royal House are 
accorded the same privilege. But can 
“God” commit suicide? Is it permissible 
for the Emperor to take the “happy dis- 
patch ?” 

A new wave of suicides recently swept 
Japan in the wake of military set-backs. 
One important person to take his life re- 
cently was the embittered Seigo Nakano, 
arch black Dragon leader, anti-American, 
anti-British statesman, philosopher, con- 
spirator. He fell on the sword in “volun- 
tary” hara-kiri (there are two kinds: 


_ voluntary and obligatory) when he re- 


turned home from a parliament meeting 
at which he was told Japan was doomed. 

Two Japanese colonels took the tradi- 
tional way out after General Doolittle’s 
fliers circled the Royal Palace on their 
Tokyo bombing raid and thus “dese- 


crated” the air near it. Other Japanese ~ 


have committed hara-kiri im recent 
months. All of the higher-ups can “Tegi- 
timately” take their own lives under the 
Nipponese suicide code. For this reason, 
it seems probable that when we defeat 
Japan, the Nipponese war makers will 
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Ay estape: Allied vengeance by killing them- 


selves off in great waves of “purifica- 
tions.” Japanese censorship has not as 
yet revealed the hara-kiri score since our 
B-29’s fired the capital. 

All of the Axis gangsters conceivably 
could, and many undoubtedly will, take 
their lives. 

Who will there be left to punish at the 
promised trials? 


There is one sure answer to this: 
Hirohitc » He is the one man in all the 
world w-io cannot commit suicide. Here 
are the reasons why. Etsupiro Uyehara, 
author of the Political Development of 


Japan, says: 


“He (the Emperor) is to the Japanese 
mind the Supreme Being in the cosmos of 
Japan as God is in the universe to the 
pantheistic philosopher. From him every- 
thing emanates; in him everything sub- 
sists; there is nothing on the soil of Japan 
existent independent of him. He is the 
sole owner of the Empire, the author of 
law, justice, privilege and honor, and the 
symbol of the unity of the Japanese nation. 

“He is supreme in all temporal affairs 
of state as well as in spiritual matters, 
and he is the foundation of Japanese social 
and civic morality.” 


All things are given to him. Only the 
Sun Goddess Amaterasu Omikami can 
summon him. That means to many au- 
thorities that he will die only when the 
Sun Goddess is ready to “summon” him. 
“All things” are given to Hirohito, 
everything except the rights enjoyed by 
lesser men to “purify” themselves by the 
act of seppuku, which the Japanese pre- 
fer to call hara-kiri, because it is a word 
of Chinese derivation and considered 
more elegant than the crude Japanese. 
It is the difference between abdomen and 
belly. The Japs say “‘belly,” or the equiva- 
lent of “guts,” and the more modest 
and gentle Chinese prefer to say abdo- 
men. 
Many suspect Hirohito will wish for a 
moment or two to forget he is a “God” 


or the “God,” just long enough to slash 
his insides, straight in to the left, then to 
the right, then up, afterwards to fall on 
his face in sweet oblivion and forget the 
surely ignominious fate to befall him— 
disgrace worse than any suffered by the 
long line of emperors who preceded him. 
But he can’t do this. There is no prece- 
dent for it. 

“None of the 124 Emperors of Japan 
have ever committed hara-kiri.” 

That’s what history says. And it is a 
good bet that Hirohito will not be the 
first to break that rule. 

When he was enthroned in 1926 upon 
the death of his father from very re- 
spectable natural causes, Hirohito issued 
this statement to his people: 

“Having succeeded, through the benign 
influence of our Imperial Ancestors, to 
the Throne of a lineal succession un- 
broken for ages eternal, and having as- 
sumed the power to reign over and govern 
the Empire, We have now performed the 
solemnity of the Accession to the Throne. 

“Tt is Our resolve to observe the fun- 
damental rules of the State, to cultivate 
the inherited virtues and to maintain, in- 
tact, the glorious tradition set by our an- 
cestors.” 

In yet another proclamation, Hirohito 
said: 

“We call upon you, Our beloved sub- 
jects, to be of one mind, and, sinking sel- 
fish aims for the public service, to work 
with one accord in helping Us to attain 
these, Our aspirations, in order that We 
may in some measure add to the illustri- 
ous traditions to which We have suc- 
ceeded, and that We may with good con- 
science face the Heavenly spirits of Our 
Ancestors.” 

Some idea of the importance of ances- 
tor worship, which would make suicide 
impossible for the Emperor, is gained 
through reading the message sent by 
Mikado Meiji to Admiral Tojo after his 
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HIROHITO IN CORONATION COSTUME 


“As limitless as the dome of Heaven 

Is our duty to our Emperor, 

As bottomless as the sea 

Is our duty to our Emperor,”’ 
Thus wrote Takio Hirose, the naval hero of Port 
Arthur, expressing the patriotic devotion of his fel- — 
low countrymen to Yasohito, the father of the 
present Emperor. This feeling of loyalty has at- 
tached itself even more passionately to Hirohito 
who was crowned in November, 1928. He is 
seen here dressed for the grand coronation cere- 
monies in the ancient court costume worn by his 

ancestors, 


Europea 


THE SUPREME SACRIFICE 


When a Japanese commits hara-kiri he is surrounded by his closest 
friends. He dresses in a costume designed for this grim ceremonial 
which is performed in a specially prepared pavillion. 


A SAMURAI MOTHER AND HER SON 


The code of the Samurai, or ruling class of Japan, is inexorable. This 
young Samurai has violated this code and he comes to his mother to 
announce that in expiation he must commit hara-kiri. 


HIS FINAL WORDS 


Holding the knife with which he will take 

his own life, a Japanese nobleman re-reads 

the words in which he has expressed his 
final and most profound sentiments. 


victory over the Russians 1904. Meiji 
said: 

“We are pleased that by your loyalty 
and bravery we have been able to answer 


to the spirits of Our Ancestors.” 

Tojo and all of his men cried when 
this was received aboard the Jap battle- 
ships in the Bay of Ise. If Tojo had 
not won, he and his officers and probably 
many thousands of his men would have 
committed hara-kiri. 

The history of hara-kiri is as old as 
the history of Japan itself, but the custom 
enjoyed its greatest popularity in feudal 
days, or the “age of chivalry,” when the 
practice was employed extensively by the 
Samurai class. Indeed, hara-kiri was a 
special privilege reserved exclusively by 
these high-born leaders: There is no 
record in the land of the rising sun of a 
Samurai being executed, either by hang- 
ing or beheading. For one of this lofty 
station such a death was unthinkable. 

Only when a Samurai had offended the 
Emperor with a crime so heinous that 
ignominy also should accompany death, 
was he denied the right of “happy dis- 
patch.” But in no case was he executed 
by humiliating methods until after he 
had been officially reduced in rank and 
properly stripped of his caste, medals and 
robes. Thus, no longer a Samurai, it was 
permissible for the hangman to do his 
work. 

Timid men with a distaste for slashing 
their stomachs often employed the serv- 
ices of a kai-shaku-nin, a sort of a 
second, to cut off their heads after the 
suicide had merely scratched his stomach 
in a token wound with the ceremonial 
nine and one-half inch blade. Hara-kiri 
is also referred to as ku-sun-go-bu, which 
actually means nine and one-half inches. 
More hardy men, however, who were 
frequently ordered to kill themselves were 


THE EMPEROR REVIEWS HIS TROOPS 


so annoyed by the edict that in anger 
they slashed open their stomachs with the — 
greatest vigor, reached into the wounds, 
drew out their intestines and flung them 
contemptuously in the faces of witnesses. 

Japanese women have never been per- 
mitted the privilege of hara-kiri, but 
from time immemorial have adopted the 


ceremony of teppo-hara, which means 


throat stabbing. Most Japanese women 
in olden days, as in the present, con- 
cealed in their girdles knives te,\.:se when 
circumstances indicated. ‘g 

A Japanese woman who stabbed her-. 
self in the stomach or heart died in dis- 
grace. 

Another name for hara-kiri is ji-jin, 
which in the Japanese language means 
practically the same as suppuku or kap- 
puku, all of which can be loosely trans- 
lated as “self dispatch.” 

Japanese have ever considered hang- 
ing, drowning or poisoning the most 
cowardly deeds possible. They find it 
difficult to understand Occidental cus- 
toms in suicide. 

Japanese apologists who find the Japa- 
nese word hara-kiri “ghastly,” because 
of its meaning, compare their selection 
of the more delicate Chinese seppuku and 
kappuku with the practice of English- 
speaking peoples of adopting certain 
French and Latin words which have more 
pleasant sounds and meanings than their 
own language. 

Before committing hara-kiri much 
ceremony, with the greatest nicety, is 
employed. Japanese invariably wear spe- 
cial dresses to dignify the occasion and 
many Japanese homes and estates are 
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Mounted on his splendid white horse and accompanied by his chief of staff, Emperor Hirohito reviews his troops in front of the 
imperial palace in Tokyo. This picture was taken in 1937, the year Japan set up its so-called independent government in Peiping, China. 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
OF THE INCAS 


by Don Teruel 


ONE HUNDRED and sixty-two years 
ago when the fate of the American Revo- 
lution and George Washington’s Conti- 
nental Army hung in the balance of his- 
tory’s scales, white civilization in the vast 
land from the Isthmus of Panama to 
Tierra del Fuego was being threatened 
with destruction at the hands of another 
patriot—a native Indian, lineal descen- 
dant of the great Incas of Peru. 

There are similarities between this In- 
dian and the leader of our Continental 
armies, Like Washington, Tupac-Amaru 
was a member of the aristocracy; like 
Washington he was a brilliant military 
strategist; like Washington he was an 
honest administrator with a deep sense of 
justice; and like Washington he rebelled 
against the exploitation and oppression 
of his people by a despotic European 
power. However, nothing could have 
been more dissimilar than the final des- 
tiny meted out by fate to Washington 
and his red contemporary, Tupac-Amaru, 
Marquis of Oropesa, direct heir of the 
Inca kings, before whose armed might 
trembled the royal Spanish viceroys in 
Lima and far-distant Buenos Aires. 

Washington won his war, went on to 


the deserved leadership of a great new ° 


nation, died in peace filled with years and 
honor. Tupac-Amaru lost his war, went 
through the horror of seeing wife, sons, 
relatives executed before his eyes and 
himself died by awful torture. 

It is not the so-called civilized Occi- 
dental races alone which can produce 
great leaders. There was, some eight hun- 
dred years ago, a wild Mongol chieftain 
of a small, nomadic tribe, who, starting 
with nothing, at the end of thirty years 
had conquered all Asia, most of the near- 
East, and ravaged part of Europe. He 
became so great indeed that his one and 
‘simple title was “The Great King” which 
is the meaning of the dread name 
Genghis Khan. 

Actually, November fourth is the 
Fourth of July for those Indians of the 
great good-neighbor lands to the south 
who know the history of their own race. 


In the jungle towns and villages which 
cling to the awesome heights of the cor- 
dilleras, descendants of the men and wo- 
men Tupac-Amaru tried to save from a 
fate worse than slavery, annually revere 
his memory. 

For it was on November 4, 1780, that 
Tupac-Amaru, Inca chief and Spanish- 
created nobleman, started the great revolt 
which came within an ace of driving the 
Spanish power back into the sea. 

What made this man, who had every- 
thing to lose and nothing but the welfare 
of his people to gain, risk his high posi- 
tion, his life and the lives of those dear 
to him? 

The answer lay in the dark and gloomy 
cloth mills, the deep and dangerous mines, 
the sweat and blood-drenched plantation 
fields of the Spanish conquerors. In the 
mills Indian men and women contributed 
years of forced labor. In the mines and 
on the plantations, the same held true. 
Not only was the labor forced, but the 
workers were held in absolute confine- 
ment. In the mines they lived for years 
at a time underground far from the light 
of the health-giving sun. In the mills the 
doors were opened only for a few min- 
utes at noon to admit women-folk with 
food for the workers. The lash and the 
flogging post were in daily use, the tor- 
tured cries of men and women falling on 


THE INCAS SEEN THROUGH SPANISH EYES 


The conquistadors who destroyed the Inca 
Empire of Tupac-Amaru’s forebears were in- 


‘flamed only by the lust for plunder and they 


ruthlessly destroyed priceless records of a 
great civilization. The chronicles written after 
the conquest and the crude drawings illlustrat- 
ing them represent the closest approximation 
we have of a contemporary record of Inca life. 
These pictures were made about 16]0 and 
are based on the stories told by lineal déscend- 
ants of the nobility. At the top the Inca Tupac 
Yupanqui and his queen are being carried in 
his golden litter covered with diamonds, tur- 
quoise, amethysts, rubies and emeralds. Below 
is an Inca princess with her handmaidens. The 
bottom picture shows the hand-loom on which 
the king’s subjects made textiles more finely 
woven than would be possible on a modern 
machine loom with as many as three hundred 
threads to the inch. 
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the deaf ears of their brutal overseers. 

Nor was forced labor all of which the 
Indians had to complain. Half of all 
they earned or grew or created was taken 
from them as a tribute tax to the govern- 
ment. Every male from eighteen to 
forty-five was subject to this tax. But 
the local corregidores, or provincial goy- 
ernors, collected it from all Indians and 
pocketed the difference between the legal 
and illegal tax. The provincial governors 
also held an absolute monopoly of trade 
with the Indians, selecting the goods and 
setting the prices. 

And there were worse abuses than 
these, incredible as it seems today. With 
or without. excuse the corregidores and 
their white henchmen, the commanders 
of trgops, almost any white man whose 
whith so moved him, would raid the In- 
dian villages and towns, levying fines ;and 
unhappy was the fate of the comely In- 
dian maiden who could not escape in time 
to the jungle. She would be carried 
away in chains to the harem of the 
oppressor, to spend a lifetime in slavery 
only to be thrown out to starve in old age. 


From the time he came to man’s estate 
and succeeded his father as a chief in 
1762, Ttipac-Amaru did all in his power 
to end the tyranny under which his In- 
dian brothers groaned. For eighteen 


long years he bombarded the royal vice- 


roys with lamentations, accusations and 
appeals. To-do them justice, the high 
officials of the Spanish king sincerely 
desired to better the lot of the Indians. 
But the greed, cupidity and cruelty of 
the local corregidores defeated all their 
efforts at reform. 

Finally in 1780 Tupac-Amaru decided 
that words never would cure the Indians’ 
wrongs. He decided upon action. Recog- 
nized in 1770 by the Spanish courts as 
the legal and lineal descendant of the 
Incas, he wielded immense influence 
among the Indians. He was the only 
man of his race in a position to lead a 
successful revolt, and he realized this. 

So on November 4, 1780, he am- 
bushed and kidnapped Don Antonio 
Aliaga, the provincial governor of the 
province of Tinta which occupied the 
fruitful and lovely Vilcamayu Valley. 


THE HANGING GARDENS OF PISAC ; 
The lot of the Andean Indian has improved only slightly since the days when Tupac-Amaru 


attempted to free his people from the Spanish overlords. 


In this bleak and almost sterile 


land every patch of soil is cultivated and whenever possible every hill and mountainside is 

terraced from base to summit. These ancient terraces at Pisac indicate the labor the Incas 

expended to exploit their lands; when the people enjoyed a far higher standard of living 
than they do today. 


Kurt Severin 


Before Tupac-Amaru’s ancestors were con- 
quered by the Spaniards the Incas themselves 
destroyed the kingdom of the Chimus whose 
civilization was older and in many ways supe- 
rior. Their high artistic skill is indicated by 


this portrait head executed with such remark- 


able fidelity. Great artists though they were, 
the Incas did not practice portraiture. 


This runs south between towering chains 
of the Andes from ancient Cuzco, prin- 
cipal city of northern Peru and North- 
western Bolivia. At the time Bolivia was 
part of Peru. 

Aliaga had been one of the worst of 
his kind and Tupac-Amaru, after com- 
pelling him to sign an order on the pro- 
vincial treasury for $22,000 in gold bul- 
lion and seventy-five muskets, mules and 
horses, condemned him to death. He had 
Aliaga hanged in the plaza of the little 
town of Tungasuca, one of those of 
which Tupac-Amaru was chief. The 
scaffold was guarded by three ranks of 
the chief’s spearmen and Indians from 
miles around who had gathered to see 
the execution of their tyrannical overlord. 

Within a day Tupac-Amaru had gath- 
ered an army of six thousand Indians 
fiercely determined upon revenge. But 
at this time and for some months after, 
the Indian Washington, unlike his North 
American contemporary, had no idea of 
fighting for independence. He had 
taken up arms solely to redress wrongs 
which in themselves were illegal. He 
had no quarrel with the king of Spain 
or his viceroys, only with the corregi- 
dores, the European land-owners and the 
venal customs employees. 

At the head of his army Tupac-Amaru 
rapidly marched north in the Vilcamayu 
Valley to capture the corregidore of the 
nearby province of Quispicanchi, but this 
worthy fled in time from his capital of 
Quiquipana to Cuzco. Tupae-Amaru pur- 
sued him and threw Cuzco into panic. 

The local governor, Don Tiburcio de 
Landa, marched against him at the head 
of a thousand Spanish troops. Tupac- 
Amaru surrounded them and all but 
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the town against the Indians, few of 
whom had firearms. Tupac-Amaru was 
compelled to retreat down the Vilcamayu 
Valley to Tinta. Another Indian force 
under Tupac-Amaru’s cousin, Diego, was 
defeated at Calca and Yucay. Diego fell 
back on Tinta where he joined Tupac- 
Amaru who was at the head of an army 
of 60,000 Indians. Unfortunately there 
were few firearms among them and less 
‘discipline, although all revered the chief 
as the Inca and redeemer of their race. 
So formidable had the revolt become 
by this time that the royal viceroys in 
Lima on the Pacific, and in Buenos Aires 
thousands of miles to the southeast, be- 
came thoroughly alarmed. Tupac-Amaru 
had lighted a fire which might spring 
blazing throughout all the Spanish pos- 
sessions. All he needed was one or two 
notable victories. And by this time, all 
his moderate demands refused, he had 
come out solidly for Indian independence. 
The Lima viceroy sent General José 
; Del Valle against Tupac-Amaru’s main 
twenty-eight were slain in a final desper- force in the north with an army of 17,- 
ate charge against the Indian lines at 000. The armies clashed first at Checa- 
Sangarara. 

Characteristically and with a civilized 
courtesy which shamed his foes, Tupac- 
Amaru freed these prisoners unharmed. 

After his victory Tupac-Amaru could 
have taken Cuzco in his stride and had 
he done so in all likelihood his rebellion 
would have succeeded. But he believed 


’ Kurt Severin 
To this day there are Quechua Indians who 
claim to be descended from the Inca nobilitv. 
{or Sometimes a Quechua with finer features than 
his fellows and with a burning sense of justice 
tries to emulate Tupac-Amaru, calls himself 
“‘the last Inca’, and leads an abortive revolt’ 
against the white oppressor. - 
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still that further violence could be 

avoided, that the horrors of war need not athe 

be unleashed on a great and fruitful : — rt. 
country. ee i, 


Instead of capturing Cuzco he toured 
the Indian towns and villages bringing 
men to his standard by the thousands. A 
private letter of the period describes his 
entry into the town of Azangaro in Janu- 
ary, 1781, riding a white horse, splen- 
didly caparisoned. “He was armed with 
gun, sword and pistols,” says this letter, 
“and was dressed in blue velvet srichly 
embroidered with gold, with a thre-cor- 
nered hat and an uncu (speared sumbol 
of the Incas) over all. A gold chaiy was 
around his neck to which a large, golden 
sun was attached.” 

He then returned to his army on the 
outskirts of Cuzco where he defeated a 
Spanish force six miles from the city. 
He wrote to the military commander and 
to the Bishop of Cuzco asking that the 
tribute be abolished and that a judge be 
set up for the Indians in every province, 
with a court of appeals sitting at Cuzco. 
If this were done he agreed to lay down 

his arms. His moderate demands were 
rejected with scorn. 

He then attacked Cuzco but the 

Spaniards had been reinforced and held 
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cupe where the royal forces were vic- 
torious by superior arms and again at 
Combapata. The Indians fell back on 
Tinta, their stronghold; and there stark 
tragedy and treachery stepped into the 
picture. Tupac-Amaru, his wife, sons, 
uncles, brother-in-law were betrayed into 
the hands of the Spaniards by Zunnuario 
de Castro, one of the Indian Washing- 
ton’s trusted lieutenants. 

In May, 1781, the following horrible 
sentence was pased by the Spanish court 


on Tupac-Amaru: 


He was condemned to witness the 
execution of his wife, sons, and other 
relatives; his tongue was to be torn out: 
he was to be pulled apart by wild horses 
while still alive; his arms, legs, and head 
were to be set up on poles in towns which 
had been loyal to him; his property was 
to be confiscated; his family was to be 
declared infamous; and all documents re- 
lating to his descent from the Incas were 
to be burned by the hangman. 

The abominable punishment was _ in- 
flicted on May 18, 1781 in Cuzco. 


(Continued on page 32) 


A CYCLOPEAN STONE OF AN INCA STRONGHOLD 


40, a miracle of primitive engineering, has walls of blocks of 
igh, weighing about ten tons and trued, cut and fitted pre- 
cisely as though by macs also «These Cyclopean stones were hewn from the quarry seven 
A blaain the picture. How the stones were carried down to the 
5 and carried up to the site of the fortress remains a 
larcheologists cannot solve, 
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by Edna H. Evans 


Photographs courtesy Lodwick School of Aeronautics 


If a student flier knows his meteorology the 
weather ‘‘upstairs’’. won’t hold any surprises 
for him. Above a cadet grins as he prepares 
to take off for the clouds. In the two smaller 
pictures cadets discuss air currents with an 
instructor and watch an airport weather obser- 
ver send cut a weather report On a teletype 
machine. This message is received simultane- 
ously at all stations on the circuit, 


schools located in various parts of the 


country. At the Lodwick School of Aero- 


nautics in Lakeland, Florida, for» ex- 


‘ample, meteorology is one of the subjects 


beginning Army pilots must master, both 


a 


in the classroom and up in the clouds, 


before they can even hope to win their 
wings. | 

In the classroom, the student flier 
learns the theoretical side of meteor- 
ologly. But outside, where he and his 
instructor in their two-seater trainer 


plane seem to have the sky to themselves, 


he learns to watch the clouds, for they 
can tell him many things about wind cur- 
rents and weather. He learns the dif- 
ference between stratiform and cumuli- 
form clouds, and automatically comes to 
classify them as to levels—high, middle 
and low. 

He can differentiate at a glance be- 
tween the fair weather cumulous—which 
look like scattered bits of cotton—and 
the anvil-shaped cumulonimbus _ that 
mean a thunderstorm is brewing. The 
pilot knows those big cumulonimbus 
clouds make pretty scenery, but the air 


currents are especially bad around them. 


Turbulence there can toss a plane around 
like a cork, can even tear its wings off. 
The smart pilot gives cumulonimbus 
clouds wide berth—detours around them 
if possible, or gets above them if they 
have not already pushed up above his 
plane’s ceiling. In this case, he stays un- 
der them. 

Students don’t like to do this latter 
thing for it usually means flying through 
a shower. The rain itself is not so bad 
but, once a fellow’s parachute gets wet, it 
must be taken out of the pack, dried, and 
then repacked again—a tedious and tire- 
some process to be avoided if possible. 
When there is a shower on the home field, 
student pilots prefer to fly around until 
the rain stops or, lacking the gas to do 
that, they land at an auxiliary field and 


- wait a while. 


_ branch of the U. S. Weather Bureau, is’ 


The Lodwick airport weather station, a 


a regular storehouse of information that 
is the ilot’s for the asking. There is an 


\ PILOT’S BEST FRIEND js the 
weather man. 

_ That is one of the many things young 
fliers discover as they take their primary 
‘training at any of the AAF training 


observer on duty twenty-four hours a 
day. Once every sixty minutes, on the 
half-hour, the observer must take a 
record observation. To do this he must 
estimate the height of the ceiling, note the 
sky condition, visibility and current 
weather, the temperature, the dewpoint— 
this by means of a wet and dry bulb ther- 
mometer—wind direction and velocity. 
Ability to do this comes with practice. 
An experienced weather observer or pilot 
can estimate, at a glance, the ceiling 
height, the visibility and other weather 
factors that do not need to be measured 
by instruments. 

In addition to these hourly observa- 
tions, the weather observer must make 
special observations covering any change 
in the weather. These are necessary when 
the ceiling rises or lowers, when the fog 
rolls in, when rain comes or any other 
marked change in the weather occurs. 

When there is any question as to the 
height of the ceiling, the weather ob- 
server sends up a balloon. Weather Bu- 
reau ballons are inflated with helium, 
while the Army uses inflammable hydro- 
gen. The balloon rises at a known rate 
and its flight can be timed or followed by 
a theodolite so the observer can tell how 
far it has traveled before it disappears in- 
to the clouds. Pilot balloons also are used 
to test wind currents aloft. A black bal- 
loon shows best against a dark ceiling 
while a red balloon is used when the 
clouds are lighter. 

Not only are the local weather condi- 
tions recorded in the airport Weather 
Bureau office, but information comes in 
regularly from other stations for the 
Weather offices are all linked together by 
teletype wires. The sending and receiv- 
ing machines are equipped with a kev- 
board like that of a typewriter and the 
reports sent by one station are received 
simultaneously in every other station on 
that particular circuit. 
thirteen teletype circuits covering the 
United States and Alaska. The teletype 
machines used by the Weather Bureau 
are similar to those used in newspaper 
offices to collect and distribute news, and 
in telegraph offices to send and receive 
messages. The Weather Bureau reports 
come in as a weird looking jargon of 
‘igures, abbreviations, arrows and sym- 
hols. But the pilot soon learns to read 
them without difficulty. 

It doesn’t take long for a student pilot 


to become extremely weather conscious, - 


and this trait remains with him always. 
Some veteran. fliers make a practice of 
dropping into the Weather station before 
going ‘anywhere, even via automobile. 
They want to know whether or not to 
take along a raincoat. One pilot at Lod- 


Weather maps, drawn every six hours at air- 

port weather stations, show weather conditions 

all over the country. This group of AAF cadets 
is being taught how to read these maps. 


There are, in all;'- 


wick even consults the weather man be- 
fore going fishing—he claims the fish bite 
better when the barometer is rising. 

Before taking off on a flight covering 
any distance, the wise pilot consults the 
veather reports and forecast for his im- 
mediate vicinity. He also takes a good 
look at the weather map to get an idea of 
weather conditions throughout the coun- 
try. Those maps, based on reports from 
between three hundred and four hun- 
dread stations, and drawn every six 
hours in airways stations, at 5 and 11 
A.M, and 5 and 11 p.m., show him what 
the weather will be for several days 
ahead. Thus, if he is flying toward an 
advancing high or low pressure area, he 
can estimate just when and where he will 
meet it. 

At training fields like Lodwick, the 
student pilot does not have to worry 
much about getting weather information 
before taking off—that is the job of his 
instructor. But all commercial and Army 
pilots must receive a clearance from the 
airport weather station before taking off. 
This clearance, based on weather reports 
that cannot be more than an hour old, 
shows the existing weather conditions at 
the take-off point, gives a route forecast, 
and contains information about winds 
aloft. 

All this seems unnecessarily bewilder- 
ing to a person who has never piloted 
anything: except an automobile. A mo- 
torist does not have to worry much about 
the weather, except when a heavy down- 
pour forces him to stop for a time or 
when slippery days make him use his 
chains to keep from skidding. Winds 
may be strong, but they rarely make driv- 
ing dangerous. The automobile, con- 
fined to ground speeds, does not pass 
quickly from one zone of weather to an- 
other as does the airplane. Neither is 
the motorist’s course continually chang- 
ing. Mountains stay the same height for 
him and rivers keep to their usual 
courses. The ground does not shoot up 
suddenly or drop out from under him 
without a moment’s notice. The airplane, 
on the other hand, may follow the same 
course in relation to the ground, but it 
moves through continually changing con- 
ditions. 

The student pilot learns in the class- 
room, and from experience, that he must 
know all the weather man can tell him 
about air currents aloft. High velocity 
winds can push a plane off its course and 
necessitate continuous adjustments in 
navigation. The pilot likes to find a level 
where he can fly with the wind at his tail, 
for this will push him along more quickly. 
If he has to buck a headwind, he may use 


(Continued on page 32) 
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Completed in record time, a 455-foot Victory-type attack transport slides down a Calship way 
toward duty in the South Pacific. 


WE BUILD THE LIBERTY 
SHIPS 


by Gordon L’ Allemand 
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_tractors and 5300 vendors from points 


Peal nay Sale 
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ADOLPH HITLER, the Nazi general — 
staff, and the German Industrialists, when 
they began the second world war, de- 
clared: ‘“The Democracies are soft. They 
can’t fight.” 

“They’re not prepared,’ parroted 
Goebbels. “It is too late now for them 
to gear their economies for war produc- 
tion. We'll trample the Russian Bear, 
then on to London and Washington. 
Heil Hitler!” 

Hitler & Co. were wrong. Free people 
could and would fight for preservation. 
And Premier Stalin had his own ideas — 
about who would do the trampling. How 
well the three major allies did their jobs | 
is now history. 

A classical example of “building for 
war” in America is the vast California 
Shipbuilding Corporation yard on Termi- 
nal Island, Los Angeles Harbor, Cali- 
fornia. Affectionately called “Calship”’ 
by it’s 35,000 employees, it is the world’s 
third largest shipyard. 

Calship’s life history, from dn expanse 
of tidal mud flats tenanted by pelicans 
and wailing sea gulls in February 1941, 
to a busy shipyard launching a ship-of- 
war every seventy hours, makes one of 
the most fascinating stories of American | 
war accomplishment, a feat by American 
labor and industry that will occupy a 
proud page in our history. 

At 9:30 a.m. Tuesday, December 12, 
1944, the 10,500 ton freighter S.S. Koloa 
Victory slid down her way into the Cer- 
ritos Channel to the thunderous applause 
of 25,000 Calship workers, visitors, and 
Army and Navy personnel. It was the 
four hundredth ship launched at Calship. 

The Koloa Victory was taken around 
to the outfitting docks for finishing. She 
has long since joined her 399 illustrious 
predecessors in servicing the world war 
fronts. 

The story of Calship is the story not 
of a “California” shipyard; it is oné of 
accomplishment by all Americans from 
every state in the Union, and people from 
the countries of all friendly nationals. 
Native sons and daughters from five 


- thousand American towns and cities work 


at Calship. Sixty-freight cars a day un- 
load materials brought from Calship con- 


across the continent. 

The yard is a tremendous melting pot 
of every race, creed and color, an excel- 
lent example of Democracy in action. For 
here these people working together be- 
come acquainted with each other’s prob- 
lems. They learn that the other fellow, 
be he white, black, red or yellow is the 
same sort of guy you are. of 

It was Juan Rodriguez Cabrillo, the — 
Spanish explorer, who first came ashore 
here at what is now known as Cabrillo 
Beach near the present Calship yard. 


‘Located also on Terminal Island are 
California’s picturesque fish canneries 
and the “fishing village.” The fishing vil- 
lage was, until shortly after Pearl Har- 
bor, inhabited by 12,000 Japanese fisher- 
men, cannery workers and their families. 
Since Los Angeles harbor is the home 
port of the U. S. Pacific Fleet the Japa- 
nese engaged in spying. 

Now the Japanese are gone to a man. 
Likely they will never be allowed to re- 
turn to the harbor area and the fishing 
fleet. The Government is planning a vast 
naval expansion program here. 

But Juan Cabrillo, the Japs and the 
mud flats are now but memories. Today 
you look out over vast expanses of build- 
ings, huge ways cradling ships, rows of 
giraffe-like gantry cranes trundling 
slowly along like preoccupied antedi- 
luvian monsters. The air resounds with 
the blasts of whistles, the chatter of chip- 
ping guns, the whining, roaring under- 
tone that is a shipyard. 

The four hundred ships built by Cal- 
ship—4,096,552 deadweight tons—repre- 
sent more than the tonnage of the entire 
pre-war Japanese merchant fleet. Let’s 
look at some figures just for fun. 

If you took all the steel used in these 
four hundred ships you could girdle the 
earth with a band one inch thick and six 
inches wide, and have a 198 mile strip 
left over. Eighteen thousand nine hun- 
dred thirty-nine miles of welding and 
2891 miles of pipe also went into these 
ships. 

Were you to stretch the four hundred 
ships in a line, bow to stern, you would 
have an armada over thirty-four miles 
long. This is the product of just one 


American shipyard. This is what Amer- 
ican Labor and Industry can accomplish 
when they put their shoulders to the 
wheel. 

Calship’s yard covers, land and water, 
an area of two hundred acres. There 
are fifty buildings, fourteen shipways for 
the actual building of ships, and then 
ten berths at the outfitting dock for com- 
pletely equipping the launched vessels. 

The British government and the U. S. 
War Shipping Administration, in a state- 
ment issued recently through the Office 
of War Information, gave the first com- 
plete report on wartime shipping losses. 

“The allied and neutral countries,” 
stated the OWI “lost 5,758 merchant 
ships, an average of between three and 
four a day, from the start of the war in 
September 1939 to the end of 1943. The 
losses, which included 753 American ves- 
sels, represented 22,161,000 gross tons, or 
32% of all merchant shipping afloat in 
the world just before the outbreak of 
hostilities.” 

It is obvious that with such staggering 
losses, unless we produce ships, the war 
fronts will go unserviced. Though the 
total number of ships sunk since the start 
of the war is truly colossal, an encourag- 
ing fact is that American shipyards alone, 
since 1939, have built 4308 vessels with 
a deadweight tonnage of 44,082,000. 

Calship yard was built and is operated 
for the U. S. Maritime Commission. 
Everything is owned by the government. 
The Yard’s first contract, for thirty-one 
10,500. ton Liberty freighters, was 
awarded March 14, 1941, and since then 
the Yard has won many merit awards. 

The Yard’s first keel was laid May 24, 
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1941; it’s first hull launched September 
27, 1941. The one hundredth ship was 
delivered in December 1942; the two 
hundredth on June 17, 1943. The three 
hundredth ship was delivered in Decem- 
ber 1943. 

Calship has built four types of ves- 
sels: Liberty freighters, totaling 306; 
Liberty-type EC2 tankers, 30; Victory 
fighter-transport ships, 30; and the Vic- 
tory ship of the AP3 type, 32. 

The Victory freighter of the AP2 type, 
of which the S.S. Koloa is ship number 
four hundred, is the second launched of 
a new contract for sixty-three vessels. 

Shipbuilding at Calship embodies all 
that is modern in the swift construction 


.of ocean-going tonnage. It is the assem- 


bly line brought to the shipyard. From the 
moldloft floor and the blueprint table 
plans for the ships move rapidly through 
the fabrication of hull parts, decks, 
frames and superstructures in the vast 
mc'une shops and the open skids to con- 
struction on the ways. 

Each shipway is a long, wide, tilted 
track running between staging several 
stories high which will surround the ‘ris- 
ing hull and provide access to her sides 
and decks. 

The giant gantry cranes first lower 
huge bottom sections onto the tracks. 
They are welded together to form the 
entire bottom of the hull. Then the keel 
or backbone is laid down along the center- 
line of the bottom and welded in. Now 
begins the job of putting in sections of 
the “ribs” or frames. As these reach up- 
ward, decks are welded onto them. 

Slowly through twenty-four hours of 
day and night the tall bulkheads (main 


Swinging in a bos’n’s chair, this woman welder is 
ready to go to work on a Victory-type transport 
berthed in one of the ten anchorages along Cal- 

ship’s outfitting dock, . 


From farm, factory, offices, stock markets, studios, homes and kitchens and shops have come 

men and women from all, walks of life to build the ships that are the life blood of our wartime 

transportation. A typical group of shipyard workers is shown here during lunchtime. They 
are watching a show given by professional performers on the stage in the yard. 


1. 
walls) running athwart ship are put in 
place by the crane and swarms of ship- 
fitters and shipwrights. Decks join the 
bulkheads. The hull or “skin” of the 
ship crawls up the side frames joining 
lower decks as it approaches the main 
deck. All this is accomplished through 
three shifts of work: the day shift 7 A.M. 
to 4:30 p.m.; swing shift, 4:30 p.m. to 
2 a.M.; graveyard shift between these 
two. 
_ Hundreds of welders swarm through- 
out the hulls under construction, welding 
the seams of steel together. The super- 
structure—houses above main deck—are 
set into place: the boat deck for crew’s 
mess, galley, quarters; the bridge deck 
for the wheelhouse, captain’s quarters, 
chart house. Tall steel masts, draped 
with rigging, reach towards the sky. 
Perhaps the most interesting thing 
about working in one of the world’s 
largest shipyards is the people who actu- 
ally build the ships. In working among 
the 35,000 of this Yard you are living 
with a cross-section of America. Men 
and women from every walk of life are 
here: artists, singers, stock brokers, cot- 
ton field hands, cripples, housewives, ex- 


bankers, store keepers—name your sta- 
tion, it’s here. 
It appears that when West Coast ship- 
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building began to boom right after Pearl 
Harbor, the boom was heard loudest back 
in the South — Arkansas, Oklahoma, 
Texas, Georgia. The good folks of that 
area, outdoing the people in John Stein- 
beck’s Grapes of Wrath, swarmed to the 
golden area of the West Coast for ship- 
yard jobs. 

The biggest swarm seemed to come 
from Oklahoma. From the tens of thou- 
sands of ‘“Oakies” in the shipyards one 
might assume that the parent state is now 
about depopulated. 

The term “Oakie”’ was used with 
“Arkie’’ at first with derision. But it has 
long since become a term of friendship. 
Indeed the folks from Oklahoma use it. 

There being so many from that area 
of the South in West Coast shipyards, 
naturally many rose to positions of lead- 
men and foremen. All those 
who didn’t aspired. 

Shipyard workers are great 
at chalking gag lines on the ship 
walls ’tween decks. Some of 
the choicest are written over ac- 
cess holes cut for passage in the 
steel bulkheads. These are oval- 
shaped, usually too low, and to 
hit your head on the top of one 
is just tough. But some guy 
writes over one access hole: 


FLOODLIGHTS OF VICTORY 


1. Illuminated by brilliant floodlights, this vesse 

ready for launching with the high tide. Calship 

averaged a launching every seventy hours, day 
night, since 1941. 


A STEEL GIANT IN ACTION 


2. Two gantry cranes lift the entire forepeak of a 

erty freighter into position. These cranes can lift < 

thing from a bucket of paint to a huge deck superst 
ture weighing hundreds of tons. 


THEY BUY BONDS 


3. This group of Calship workers are gathered for a 
bond rally at noon time. 


CELEBRATING A LAUNCHING 


4. A crowd of 110,000 people assembled to see 
launching of one of the thirty attack transports built 
the U, S. Navy. 


DON’T DUCK OAKIE. SHOW ’EM 
_- HOW TOUGH YOU ARE. 
_ Regarding .the thousands of Oakies 
who have come to California to work, 
and many of whom will remain to become 
“Native Sons,” a would-be historian 
chalks up: 
THE OAKIES BEAT GRANT. THEY TOOK 
CALIFORNIA WITHOUT FIRING A SHOT. 
- Be that as it may, most of the music 


on the Yard show programs given at 


lunch times is Hill Billy music from deep 


in the heart of Texas, Oklahoma and Ar- 


kansas. The good folks yodel, saw the 
fiddle, sing in their peculiar high-keyed 
nasal voices, and do square dances with 
all the gusto of a coming-out party back 
in their home hills. 

But one and all the shipyard workers 
guffaw at the legend of the immortal 
Annie, Airtight Annie, the lady welder 
who, according to gossip and legend, is 
now a ghost sealed into the double-bot- 
tom of some freighter on the high seas. 

It seems that Annie, like the painter 
who painted himself into a corner, welded 
not wisely but too well. She was darting 
her art here and there in the innards of a 
big freighter, crackling and popping her 
welding arc stinger, putting the fimishing 
touches to her proud product, when she 
reached the double-bottom of the ship. 

Poor Annie was so engrossed: in her 
work that she welded herself in between 
the inner bottom and the outer bottom, 
according to the tale, and thus imprisoned 
slid into the Pacific when the ship was 
launched. 

“And today,” superstitious mariners 
whisper, “the ghost of poor Annie sails 
the seas in that ship, a lost soul, a spirit 
to moan when the gales blow.” 

Shipyard officials vehemently brand 
the tale as false and sheer fiction. But 
there are those who swear that there is 
more than a figment of truth in it. 

The one place in this world not to be 
in a hurry is aboard a ship’s hull on the 
ways. To hurry about is to risk getting 
your neck broken. There are pipes and 


stanchions and rails; burners’ hoses miles 
long, water hoses, chippers hoses. ropes— 
all running everywhere and entwined in 
the most inextricable devilish mass here, 


there, across the decks, down the hatches. 

There are cans of paint, piles of fabri- 
cated glass, lumber, asbestos, mattresses, 
fog. You trip over everything, get your 
arms and legs snarled up, thrown down. 
When you want to do any work there is 
usually a pile of hose right on the spot. 
All these impediments are thickest when 
you are weary to the point of exhaustion 
and staggering under a heavy piece of 
steel. 

Another warning! If you can’t stand 
noise don’t work on the ways in a ship- 
yard. The noise is terrific, awful. It’s 
out of this world. First to get on the 
ways you climb umteen flights of steep 
stairs until your knees sag. Every time 
you want material you go off ship for it. 
By the time you have gone through the 
stair “wringer” a few times you're ready 
to fold up for the shift. 

The “‘chippers chorus” gets the credit 
for making life on the ways just plain 
hell. A chipper has a big air gun chisel 
that. cuts up steel, chips off bolts, cuts 
seams. It chatters with such a continu- 
ous, terrific, ear-splitting din inside the 
drum-tight steel rooms of the ship that 
you nearly go crazy with the agony. Stuff 
cotton in your ears; hold fingers in them. 
It will do little good. 

Chippers are working all over the 
hulls nearly every minute of the shift. 
The noise and vibration from their guns 
is so heavy that steel tools on the decks 
bounce and waltz about. Few people can 
take it. Men scream and curse. 

One of the greatest dangers to health 
aboard ship is from flashes, Every time 
a welder touches his stinger welding rod 
tip to a piece of steel there is a white-hot 
blinding flash of 6700 degrees. This flash 
blinds you, sunburns the balls of your 
eyes. That night your eyes will grow 
red, swell, run water, pain and feel like 
they have red hot sand in them. Many 
people wear green flash goggles. But it 
isn’t easy to see with them. 

Part of the general public labors under 
the false impression that shipyard 
workers have it easy, that they make rich 
pay. The truth is almost the reverse. 
The average check is $68 for a six-day 
week. Out of that comes $8 to $12 with- 


holding tax, then state deductions, old age 
social insurance. Next there is $3 weekly 
to pay for riding. You take from two to 
three hours over your eight to ten hour 
working shift in coming and going to 
work. 

By the time the worker has slept 
enough to overcome the hard work and 
looks out the front door, it is about time 
to go to work.again. No, the life of the 
defense worker is far from a physical and 
financial paradise, especially considering 
that prices for food and nearly everything 
have just about tripled in three years. 

Spreading rumors and fads are the 
twin gags of the shipyards. In probably 
few places in this world do so many 
rumors get around so fast. Your next 
welder, helper, or layout man will likely 
tell you confidentially that the superinten- 
dent (who is close to the “big boys”) just 
told him that the Yard was going to “‘fold 
up” after January first. 

The next day you will hear that not 
only has the Yard signed contracts for 
sixty-five more freighters, but that there 
are contracts to run through 1945. Any- 
how the War Manpower Commission has 
just issued an edict that all workers must 
work in defense or fight. So the Yard 
personnel department boasts through the 
daily press that 120 workers who had 
filed applications for quitting and wanted 
their AC’s — availability. certificates 
backed down and tore up these slips when 
faced by the WMC edict by triumphant 
Yard officials. 

Two of the most famous ships to leave 
the Calship were the John C. Freemont 
(our first ship), and the Booker T. 
Washington, the first big American ship 
to have a Negro captain and Negro of- 
ficers. 

The John C. Freemont, launched in 
September 1941, returned to Los Angeles 
harbor on a port visit, November 28, 
1944. She has been through three years 
of traveling the war shipping lanes. 

The Booker T. Washington, launched 
September 29, 1942 is “‘still as good as 
new” and cruising the oceans with war 
cargoes. 

Marian Anderson, famous Negro con- 


(Continued on page 34) 


THE LOAVES AND THE FISHES 


A blind monk who has been assigned the task of cleaning up the dining 
room stands before a painting of Christ performing the miracle of the 
loaves and the fishes. This is only one of the many works of art owned 
by the monks of Mt, Athos who have been receiving gifts from wealthy 


potentates for ten centuries. 


WHAT HAS HAPPENED (to the 
treasures of Mt. Athos? 

For ten centuries riches poured in a 
steady, glittering stream to swell to burst- 
ing the coffers of the monks of that ven- 
erable sanctuary. Here has been con- 
centrated vast quantities of wealth, a 
partial description of which reads like a 
fairy tale. 

Millions of gold roubles came from the 
mad czars of Russia and scintillating 
jewels from’ Asia. Kingly estates were 
flung carelessly to the monks as a token 
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of atonement. Superb amples of 
Byzantine art, statuary of solid gold and 
silver encrusted with gems, priceless 

scripts dating from the fourth 

y, religious tokens of inestimable 
value, parts of the Holy Rood, or cross 
of Christ, relics of the saints, writings of 
the apostles—all were given generously 
to the monks. 

Even in the first century of monas- 
ticism the donations of private fortunes 
and emperors alike were so great that it 
was declared that the Christian monks 


by Clifton Abbott 


Photographs by the author from Western Ways 


had reduced the greater part of Egyp- 
tian mankind to a state of beggary. 

From the ninth to the nineteenth 
century the Holy Mountain stood apart 
from the rest of the world, haughty, aloof 
and cold. It was isolated by its very lo- 
cation on a rugged peninsula projecting 
defiantly from the Thracian mainland in 
the north of Greece down into the tumul- 
tuous Aegean Sea. 

So huge was its wealth that many em- 
perors, made restless by the thought of 
the immense economic power gradually 


being concentrated in the hands of its 
monks, tried in vain to limit or stop its 
income. ‘Nevertheless, throughout ten 
centuries Mt. Athos remained almost un- 
touched by all of the wars which raged 
through Christendom. 

Occasionally, however, its sanctity 
has! been intruded upon. The.early Cru- 
saders attempted to plunder the monks’ 
coffers. Roving bands of Saracen pirates 
sometimes mvaded a monastery or two, 
tortured the monks and tried to make 
them tell where their valuables were hid- 
den. Turkish marauders were sent on 
several excursions during their drawn out 
wars with the Greeks to replenish their 
funds by stealing a part of the treasure 
massed at Athos. The monks were so 
courageously jealous of their trust, how- 
ever, that only a few instances are cited 
wherein they were forced either by threat, 
bribery or torture to reveal the hiding 
places. 

Recently, Adolf Hitler’s army of the 
third Reich occupied Greece and, surely, 
Mount Athos. Scientists who have 
studied and made reports on Nazi 
methods of torture have declared them 
to surpass any ever devised. Whether 
these fiendish methods have broken the 
seal of silence and loosened the monks’ 
tongues or whether the armed might of 
modern blitzkrieg has blasted their secret 
from the bowels of the earth is still a 
matter of speculation even for British 
officials. 

No news as yet has come from there, 
but Hitler’s previous tactics, particularly 
in regard to the church, show no indica- 
tions that he respected the holiness of the 
monasteries of Athos. The mountain is 
independent of Greece and has an au- 
tonomous government similar to Vatican 
City. It is probably the most neutral of 
any state, but this is no reason to believe 
that its gold did not pour into the gaping 
maw of the German war machine. 


The British admiralty, in a guarded 


A. Long a pious inmate of a monastery at 

Mt. Athos a venerable monk goes for a solitary 

walk along one of the community’s quiet 

paths. In the distance the Holy Mountain 
raises its head toward the sky. 


B. The only luxury allowed the monks is cof- 

fee, thick black Turkish coffee prepared in 

their own quarters. This is the drink that is 

always served to visitors when they enjoy the 
monks’ hospitality. 


C. One of the larger monasteries at Mt. 

Athos, this elaborately domed building has its 

formal gardens, special quarters for the monks, 

chapels and the necessary facilities to make it 
a self supporting unit. 
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report, said that some gold had been re- 
moved from the island of Crete—not too 
far from Mount Athos. It is doubtful 
that this was composed of any part of 
the Holy Mountain’s hoard, because the 
stubborn independence which has always 
marked the monks’ dealings with the out- 
side world in the past tends to show that 
they would not be moved by any threats 
of invasion to relinquish their hold of the 
treasure. Rather they would put their 
trust and their treasure in the safety 
vaults perfected during the centuries. 


Mount Athos is widely known because 
of its unique geographical location and 
peculiar governing system. On _ three 
sides, almost perpendicular cliffs barri- 
cade approach from the sea, except 
through a few man-made trails, carved 
from the rocky mountainsides. Rugged 
mountain passes augmented by a vast, 
barren land are a formidable obstacle 
against penetration from the mainland of 
Thrace. There is no road from the main- 
land—only a donkey trail. All official 
and commercial contacts are maintained 
by overnight steamer service from Sa- 
lonika. 

Travelers to Mount Athos must have 
two special visas on their passports; 
one issued by the Greek Foreign Office 
in Athens and another by the Metropoli- 
tan in Salonika. Passports, persons and 
baggage’ are carefully examined at the 
Athos wharf before permission is, given 
to proceed to the capital where a visitor © 
must present himself to the head of the 
local governors. Although the peninsula 
is in Greece and adjacent to the province 
around Salonika, Mount Athos is not 
owned by Greece nor do any of the laws 
of Greece apply to it. The Mount has 
its own government administered by the 
monks. They even have their own police 
force. 

But inside the monasteries daily life 
proceeds according to the creed and regu- 
lations of each individual monastery. 


Greek Orthodox monks predominate. 

On the Holy Mountain there are twelve 
principal monasteries, numerous schools 
for young boys, and unknown numbers 
of hermit monks who isolate themselves 
in caves and secluded gulches. 

Before the advent of the German army 
created a complete stoppage of news from 
the Holy Mountain, it was known that 
about five thousand monks occupied 
twenty monasteries. These structures, 
which are massively constructed, are built 
on precipitous rocks rising from the sea 
or on commanding heights in the interior. 
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Within their monasteries the monks of Mt. Athos live in the utmost simplicity. Sewing is 
one among many household tasks which each monk must perform for himself. The balconies 


cn the monastery at the right look down on a cheerful garden. 


Inside there are long cor- 


ridors flanked by the austere cells of the devout. 


It is in the interiors. that the visitor is 
immediately impressed by the magniiude 
of labor which has been expended by 
monastery craftsmen many of whom have 
inherited some slight patrimony of artis- 
tic skill from their great forebears who 
created the masterpieces of Byzantine art.- 

Some monks are bound to silence, some 
are seriously studying the doctrines while 
others, though attending the rituals, pre- 
fer to do the simple menial work around 
the monastery instead of binding them- 
selves to the intense study necessary to 
attain leadership. 

Monks come to the mount from all 
walks of life. Each follows his own 
choosing when he enters the monastery, 
leaving behind his place in the outer 
world. Sometimes this has been a life 
of suffering and poverty, sometimes a 
_ life devoted to debauchery and attended 
by failure and disappointments, and 
sometimes a life of frustration despite 
wealth and social position. In _ their 
monasteries the monks follow a regime 
that is monotonous, exacting and difficult. 

They must cast aside any wish for 
material things. Personal appearance is 
completely ignored as is evidenced by 
their-uncropped beards and hair and their 
plain, unkempt black garments. 

Their day begins shortly after midnight 
with long hours of religious devotion in 
cold chapels. Meals are reduced to sim- 
ple sustaining necessities. Intent study 
in the seclusion of their rooms is an 

essential part of their daily routine. Their 
reward is the comforting belief that they 
suffer and sacrifice to save their brothers 
in the evil world outside. 

There are no roads on Mount Athos, 
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no wheeled vehicles, no electric lights, no 
telept 10nes, no luxuries or modern con- 
veniences. 

Stephan IV Reise who contributed 
immense stretches of land and several 
villages to the monasteries, holds the 
unique record of having visited Athos 
with his wife, a rare case in the annals 
of a thousand years of history in which 
a woman has visited the holy place. For 
among the Athonites, sex is entirely re- 
pressed. In order to reduce to a mini- 
mum the temptation which apparently 
overflowed in an early century, the rule 
was made prohibiting access to the moun- 
tain to all women, female animals and 
beardless youths. 

Male animals are shipped from Sa- 
lonica, 150 miles away, to the peninsula 
and raised by the monks. Fresh milk is 
unobtainable unless shipped from the 
mainland. Some of the younger and more 
daring monks have lately defied these tra- 
ditions of the ages and have introduced 
hens to the community in order to pro- 
cure a fresh supply of eggs. 

Oddly enough, a notable gift was re- 
corded in 1442 as having been given to 
one of the monasteries by a woman. The 
nun Agathe at her death willed two vil- 
lages, Paleaochorion and Ghesvoron, with 
the lands connected thereto, the build- 
ings, income and inhabitants! How 
Agathe obtained the villages to oe 
isn’t set down. 

The Byzantine emperors were at one 
time the monks’ chief source of revenue. 
After the collapse of the Byzantine em- 
pire, the source of the monks’ income 
changed. Many of the Russian Athonite 
monks, before taking the vows and en- 


the rulers of Russia. Pages of historical 
documents are filled recording the gifts 
which they made when they came into 
power. Most of these gifts consisted of 
huge sums of money, a part of which 
was used in the reconstruction and ex- 


pansion of the monasteries. Also given — 


freely were large, wealthy estates in 
Roumania and manuscripts, books, vest- 
ments and other accessories of religious 
institutions, all of great value. 


The monks, unfortunately, were less 
zealous in protecting their priceless col- 
lection of classical manuscripts preserved 
in their libraries. This was partly due to 
their ignorance and the cultural degenera- 
tion following the fall of the Byzantine 
Empire and partly due to the fact that 
during the Greek War of Independence 
from 1821 to ’29 many of these manu- 
scripts were destroyed by the Turks who 
employed the parchments for the manu- 
facture of cartridges. Other manuscripts 
were sold to visitors, and a considerable 
number had been removed to Moscow 
and Paris. 


The unfortunate fact is that during 


recent centuries the standard of culture — 


at Athos has not been high. The large 
academy founded by the monks at 


Vatopedi in 1749 was an effort to en-. 


courage learning, and for a time attracted 
students from all parts of the East. How- 
ever, it eventually failed and is now in 
ruins. Today husbandry, fishing and 
handicrafts are the principal occupations 
of the monks, and it is doubtful if there 
are any real scholars among thém who. 


have a thorough knowledge of the cen- 


turies of brilliant ecclesiastical and social 
history through which the Holy Moun- 
tain has survived. 


The czars, who were so obsessed with 


the religious benefits to be derived from 
giving to Athos, finally allowed permis- 
sion to committees of monks to tour the 
whole of Russia on “begging” trips for 
the collection of funds. They gave these 


committees such authority that their so- 


licitations were virtually another form 
of taxation. 


Exceeding by hundreds of times the 


actual yearly expenses of the peninsula, 
worldly goods gradually increased through 
the centuries to such an extent that the 
monks’ holdings outside of Athos in vari- 


ous parts of Murope and the Near East 
were exceedingly extensive and valuable. 
The revenues from these holdings were 


not squandered as it was received be- 


cause Athos’ form of government is in 
essence communistic and the monks take 
(Continued on page 32) 


woblenen St princes. These noble 
and princes were slated later to become 


BOY AND GIRL DANCING IN A BARN 


GOLDEN DAYS ON 
LONG ISLAND 


Paintings by William Sidney Mount 


Courtesy The Metropolitan Museum of Art 


These were the impressions set down a hundred years 
ago by one who loved the bucolic life of the simple 
farms and country towns on the north shore of Long 
|sland—places such as Stony Brook where the painter 
was born in 1807 and Setauket where, during the 
Revolutionary War, a courageous preacher inveighed 
against British officers for permitting their soldiers to 
steal while they piously attended services. In these 
pictures is reflected 'the type of life which that great 
son of Long Island, Walt Whitman, celebrated when 
in ‘‘Paumonok Preserved,’’ he wrote ‘‘O, to go back 'to 
the place where | was born, to hear the birds sing 
once more, to ramble about the house and over 'the 
field once more, and through the orchards and along 
the old lanes once more.” 


RINGING THE PIG 


= THE FIRST SCIENTIFIC EXPEDITION TO 


through a break in the Andean wall, 
the Pongo de Menseriche, and with 
the roar of a Niagara spread out over 
the flattened land to form the Rio 
Amazon, 


Charles-Marie de La Condamine 
expanded in this new realm of na- 
ture; the unhappy years in the cordil- 
leras, the years of bickering, of her- 
culean tasks of measurements, seemed 
now of little consequence.. He looked 
over the never ending jungles and 
wrote: “At Borja I found myself in 
a new world, separated from all hu- 
man intercourse, on a fresh-water sea, 
surrounded by a maze of lakes, rivers, 
and canals, and penetrating in every 
direction the gloom of an immense 
forest... . New plants, new animals, 
and new races of men were exhibited 
to my view. Accustomed during 
seven years to mountains lost in 
clouds, I was rapt in admiration at 
the wide circle embraced by the eye, 
restricted here by no other boundary 
than the horizon: ...” 


At Borja he made contact with a 
Jesuit to whom he had letters of in- 
troduction, who not only arranged 
canoes for his trip down the Amazon, 
but agreed to accompany him to the 
confluence of the Rio Huallaga. The 
priest had spent many years among 
the Indians and had collected much 
material ; he was so won over by the 
eager Curiosity and the Condaminean 
enthusiasm that he pressed into 
Charles-Marie’s hands, before they 
Borja, a chart by a Jesuit missionary 
named Padre Fritz upon which were 
marked the missions of the Spaniards, 
along with a description of the In- 
dians and their language. Then they 
stepped into the canoes, paddled by 
bronzed naked Indians, and were 
swept down the Upper Amazon. 


A few hundred miles down, they 
came to the Mission of Nauta on the 
left bank where the Rio Hullaga, a 
gigantic torrent of water, joins the 
Amazon. Some leagues up that river 
was the missionary village of Laguna, 
and there La Condamine found his 
good friend “Don Pedro Maldonado, 
Governor of the Province of Esmer- 
aldas—who had been waiting for me 
six weeks.” La Condamine was deeply 
attached to Maldonado. He made 
this most evident by writing: “To this 
nobleman, as well as to his two 
brothers and his entire family, I owe 
a public acknowledgement for all the 
distinguished civilities our academic 
detachment experienced at their 
hands during our long stop in the 
Province of Quito, He, as well as 
myself, on his passage to Europe, felt 
disposed to proceed down the river 
of Amazons and had taken the second 
of the three routes for descending the 
Rio Pastaza, He had made 
requisite observations as he traveled 
along, with a compass and a portable 
gnomon, and this enabled him to de- 
scribe the course of the Rio Pas- 
AZAy toe ee 


Together these two scientific ex- 
plorers, beset by all the dangers, the 
difficulties and the thousand and one 
bedevilments that explorers must face 
on the Amazon, went down the 
mighty river. Even then the trip 
was not as dangerous as it would be a 
century later. In their time missions 
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were spread along the rivers, the 
Indians gathered into and about them, 
and a system of mission hostelries 
was set up so as to help those who 
descended the river. Even with all 
his multitude of interests, La Con- 
damine did not forget to mention at 
each mission where he stopped that 
shortly his friend Jean Godin would 
follow them down with his wife, 
Isabela. 


La Condamine and Maldonado 
traveled on virgin scientific ground. 
In the two months that it took them 
to be swept down to the Atlantic they 
put every moment to work. They 
measured the variations of the di- 
mensions of the river, they plumbed 
its depths, its rate of fall, the swift- 
ness of its current. They corrected 
the chart of Padre Fritz and made a 
general map of the Rio Amazonas so 
correct that, in general, it has re- 
mained unchanged. Thus La Conda- 
mine provided himself, as he remarks, 
against “the tiresomeness of a weary, 
though tranquil, voyage through a 
country in which the continued same- 
ness of -objects, however novel in 
themselves, tended to fatigue rather 
than please the eye.... ” 

Down, down they went, La Conda- 
mine remaining indefatigable. When 


he found the natives using “leaves or . 


roots which when thrown into water 
have the faculty of intoxicating fish,” 
he collected the plant and became the 
European discoverer of varvascu, or 
barbasco, which contains the alkaloid 
known as rotenone, widely and ex- 
tensively used as an insecticide. Then 
he early discovered, like so many 
other travelers before and since, that 
most of the Indians used a black 
resinous poison on the tip of the ar- 
rows which they hurled: from their 
blow-guns. “Notwithstanding that we 
had fowling pieces, we scarcely ever, 
in going down the river ate of game 
killed by other means than these ar- 
rows.’ La Condamine did not take 
this as just one more insoluble phe- 
nomenon. “There is no danger,” ,he 
goes on, “in eating of the flesh killed 
by such means—for the venom of 
this poison is only mortal when ab- 
sorbed by the blood. The antidote is 
salt, but of safe dependence—sugar.” 
He had heard this from the Indians, 
and taking nothing at its face value, 
he made experiments on the poison 
and its alleged antidote, sugar. He 
shot a chicken with an arrow dipped 
in curare, pulled out the arrow, a few 
second later administered sugar, and 
the chicken “exhibited no sign of 
the least inconvenience.” 


La Condamine continued to inves- 
tigate the rubber plant. He had first 
seen rubber growing in the province 
of Esmeraldas in the Audiencia de 
Quito, and. now he saw the rubber 
trees along the entire length of the 
Amazon basin. He marveled at the 
way “when fresh it could, by means 
of molds, take any shape given to it 
at, pleasure.’ Down the river he 
gathered the syringes and “pumps 
which the Indians made of rubber, 
which among the Omaguas are a very 
common utensil.” These he brought to 
Europe, along with chunks of coagu- 
lated rubber, and so began the his- 
tory of that product which changed 
the industry of the world. 


By the nineteenth of September, 
four months after he had left Cuenca, 
La Condamine arrived with Maldo- 
nado at Para, the city which was the 
entrepot to the Amazon. In a few 
days a vessel picked them up: and 


-they moved northward to the French 


colony. 

After a short stay in ‘Cayenne, 
where he studied the sea cow, planted 
the seeds of the quinine he had 
brought from Loja, and visited the 
spot where Jean Richer had first 
made his experiment in 1672 on the 
inequality of weights under different 
parallels, La Condamine and Maldo- 
nado took passage to Europe by way 
of Holland. In the spring of 1745 
they arrived in Paris. 

South America had an ardent 
champion in La Condamine. There 
was not a savant in all Europe with 
whom he did not correspond, not a 
book appeared that he did not know 
and read, not a journal that did not 
carry something of his writings. He 
wrote of rubber, he experimented 
with the samples that he had brought 
back, he introduced it for the first 
time to the scientists of Europe. He 
experimented with curare poison, the 
black viscous active agent of Ama- 
zonia’s flying death. He experimented 
with the use of sugar and salt as anti- 
dotes, repeating his trials at Leiden 
in the presence of the celebrated 
philosophers van Musschenbrock, van 
Swieten, and Albinus. Not content 
with merely collecting the poison, he 
had collected the plants from which 
it was made and described its manu- 
facture. 

All this activity, created and aug- 
mented by his experiences in South 
America, was having its effect. La 
Condamine was sick. Those who had 
known him as a young, handsome 
man would hardly. have recognized 
him; ten years in America had taken 
their toll. Women who once swooned 
in his arms when he turned a pretty 
phrase now looked upon a man so 
deaf that he had to use an ear-trum- 
pet, so paralyzed in his left leg that 
he needed a cane. His face had grown 
very thin, the cheek-bones seemed to 
burst through his skin, while the eyes 
had a glassy look under inflamed lids. 
The paralysis had gained so in the 
last years in Paris that, following the 
advice of friends, he sought his health 
in a journey to Italy. In 1757, at the 
age of fifty-six, La Condamine also 
thought of marriage. Partially deaf, 
half-paralyzed, he knew he was no 
longer a catch. But his niece, twenty 
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years younger than he, venerated 
him; she felt it a duty to give him 
some happiness for the years he had — 
left. On the trip to Italy La Conda- © 
mine went to the Vatican to get the ~ 
Papal dispensation for marriage. 

For the next six years, under the — 
loving care of his young wife, La — 
Condamine still further expanded his ~ 
multitudinous interests. He knew no 
rest. When he could not appear at 
the Académie, because of the ever- 
increasing paralysis, he read the re- 
ports; when his condition permitted — 
him, he attended, ear-trumpet in one 
hand, cane in the other. His curiosity — 
knew no bounds, and often it madeen 
him indiscreet; he wearied the other 


. savants by his insistence on the effica- 


cies of his various projects; but his _ 
faults were only the consequence of — 
his qualities. And it was these quali- — 
ties that the French finally recognized — 
by making him one of the Forty Im- — 
mortals. He was elected a member — 
of the Académie Francaise in 1760. 

La Condamine, now completely 
paralytic, lingered on for six more 
years, He even tried to make his 
disease useful. He offered a prize 
of many thousand francs—the Berlin 
Academy to act as judges—to any 
physician who could discern the cause - 
of his paralysis. Then when nothing — 
came of this, he composed songs to 
assuage his pain. 

In 1773, the year before he died, — 
he dictated a small pamphlet ad- — 
dressed to an anonymous M, * * * 
giving an account of the fate of those 
astronomers who participated in the — 
requisite operations for the measure-~ 
ment of the earth in 1735; “Sur la — 
Sort des astronomes qui ont eu part — 
aux derniers mesures de la terre 
depuis 1735... .” Of these Couplet, — 
Dr. Seniérgues, and Morainville he — 
listed as dead. Jussieu and Mabillon © 
were crazed, their memories un-— 
equivocally lost. Hugot was living in 
Quito, Louis Godin dead at Cadiz; — 
gone as well was Pierre Bouguer who 
had quarrelled bitterly with La Con- ; 
damine after returning to France. — 
Of the others only Captain Verguin ’ 
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of the Navy and Antonio de Ulloa, 
late Governor of the territory of 
Louisiana, were alive. And he ends — 
it: “As for myself, M. de La Conda- — 
mine, you can consider me only half 
ASMA ane fe f 
And that half succumbed in 1774, 3 
a deaf, paralytic gentleman whose — 
genius and whose insatiable curiosity + 
and enthusiasm reopened the New 
World. api: a 
me, 
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ANNOUNCING THE CLUB’S NEW 
PUBLICATION 


The Committee of Selection of the Na- 
tional Travel Club takes pleasure in an- 
nouncing Romance of the Sea Lanes by 
A. D. Rathbone IV as its spring publica- 
tion. It is our feeling that it would be 
difficult to find a more timely volume than 


this stirring account of America’s history 


on the seven seas and this exhilarating 
pre-view of the post-war world with 
abundant facilities for travel which will 
dazzle the imagination of every reader. 


One hundred and sixty-nine years be- 
fore the signing of the Declaration of In- 
dependence the first ocean going vessel 
to be launched on American shores sailed 
down the cold waters of the Kennebec 
River. Today, 169 years after the signing 
of that historic document America 
possesses the mightiest navy and the larg- 
est fleet of cargo ships in the world. This 
period of nearly three and a half cen- 
turies with its brave achievements, its 
romance, its tragic errors and its thrilling 
promise for the future provides the sub- 
ject matter for the story A. D. Rathbone 
tells with such authority and vividness. 


As a prelude to the saga of America 
on the oceans, the book opens with a sur- 
vey of sea power through the ages. How 
the black-bearded Phoenicians, pioneer 
merchant-traders, explorers and colonists, 
captured the commerce of the Mediter- 
ranean at the very dawn of history and 
circumnavigated Africa two thousand 
years before Vasco da Gama; how Athens 
launched a fleet of two hundred triremes 
each of which was manned by two hun- 
dred oarsmen, sailors and fighters; how 
Rome built the ships that conquered 
Carthage and carried the trade of the 
greatest empire of antiquity; how Venice, 
a city of only 200,000 sent six trading 
fleets of five hundred ships to foreign 
ports as far flung as Constantinople and 
London; how the ships of Prince Henry 
of Portugal girdled the globe and brought 
the fabulous treasures of the Indies to 
Lisbon; how Spain, Holland and England 
competed for the loot of two hemispheres 
—how all these people and events con- 
tributed to the development of the mer- 
chant marines of today is set forth 
dramatically. 


_ Thereafter, the story of America on the 
high seas begins. From Boston, Newbury, 
Ipswich and brave Salem between 1670 
and 1714 more than 1,250 ocean going 
vessels were launched and manned by 
daring seamen whose intrepidity and re- 
sourcefulness won commercial prizes that 
terrified the sea lords of ‘England, and 
eventually brought on the American 
Revolution. And it was this youthful 


merchant marine of the Colonies which 


y its skill and valor was largely respon- 
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sible for the winning of American in- 
dependence. 


Six critical periods in American history 
followed the signing of the Treaty of 
Paris in 1783, five of which culminated 
in war. The history of these turbulent 
days from the War of 1812 to World War 
II is here told with freshness and vigor 
and with an abundance of new informa- 
tion which will sometimes amaze and 
sometimes shock the reader. How many 
of us, for instance, know how desperately 
post-Revolutionary American shippers 
had to fight English, French and Dutch 
governments and naval forces? How 
many of us know about the heroic voyage 
of the ninety ton sloop Lady Washington 
which carried the destiny of America 
through the tempestuous gales off Cape 
Horn to the undeveloped fur empire of 
the Northwest? How many of us know 


the fascinating stories of the Black Ball - 


Line, the first American institution to set 
regular shipping dates; of those splendid 
clipper ships, the Houqua, the Empress 
of China and the Sea Witch; of life 
aboard the early steamers manned by 
“Liverpool Irishmen” and “Packet Rats;” 
of the sea tragedies of the 1850’s and 
1860’s; of what happened to our mer- 
chant marine during the four disastrous 
years of the Civil War; of the hastily 
built fleet of monstrosities which America 
constructed as the emergency fleet of 
World War I; of the sinister conditions 
that prevailed in 1939 and how our mer- 
chant marine eventually proved invalu- 
able in this war for democracy the world 
over? 


There is much in this record of Amer- 
ica’s exploits on the globe girdling sea 
lanes of which we may be proud, and 
some of the bravest passages in our his- 
tory are found in the log books of our 
merchant seamen. But A. D. Rathbone 
has not set down this inspiring account 
merely to flatter our national vanity. He 
has, to be sure, written about our mari- 
time prowess with gusto and infectious 
enthusiasm, but he is not content to end 
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his book on a note of complacency. Look- 
ing toward the future and properly in- 
terpreting the lessons of the past, he dis- 
cusses the burning question of America’s 
destiny on the world’s waterways. 

Today for the first time in the history 
of the United States, we have a merchant 
marine and a fighting fleet that adequate- 
ly complement each other and are, there- 
fore, the strongest sea power in the whole 
world. Of the $610,000,000 worth of ex- 
ports to Asia and Oceania in 1938, a mere 
pittance was carried in American ships, 
the profits of that carrying trade going 
to other nations, including Japan. But 
today with the impending extinction of 
Japan as a sea power, tremendous op- 
portunities lie ahead. With a preview of 
these opportunities A. D. Rathbone 
brings his fast moving, factual story of 
American sea power to a magnificent con- 
clusion. Romance of the Sea Lanes is as 
important as it is exciting; it is impera- 
tive reading for all Club members; it 
provides absorbing reading for all of us 
who dream of the traveling we will do 
tomorrow when the freedom of the seas 
is assured by Allied might and interna- 
tional co-operation. 


Romance of the Sea Lanes is a volume 
of 397 pages, with an index, appendices 
and a bibliography. The jacket is in full 
color. 

In addition to Romance of the Sea 
Lanes we are sending members a newly 
designed map of the world in seven 
colors, measuring 2514” x 4114”, and en- 
closed in a glacine envelope. On this map 
the principal sea and air routes of the 
world are shown with distances in statute 
miles. It shows also the naval and air 
bases. The map is specially designed to 
present all theaters of war and all the 
major sea lanes in their relation to the 
United States and to each other without 
interruption. This is done by a special 
technique which requires the printing in 
duplicate of a large part of Asia so that 
all of both the Atlantic and Pacific arena 
may be seen as complete units. As the 
reader follows Mr. Rathbone’s narrative 
he will refer frequently to this map for 
illumination and for graphic evidence 
of the extent of the sea lanes on which 
America’s ships have sailed so gloriously. 
In the years of international readjust- 
ment to come this map will prove an in- 
valuable guide and it will be a fine addi- 
tion to the other maps that the Club has 
sent its members. Those members who 
are interested in securing a copy of the 
special N.T.C. edition of Romance of the 
Sea Lanes should write immediately to 
the Secretary of the Club for further in- 
formation. 

The book and the maps are printed 
specially for members of the Club and 
are available to no one else. 
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The Incas had a remarkable system of highways connecting all parts of their empire. However, they had no horses and important travelers were carried 
by man power as this drawing from an Inca jug indicates. Doubtless these travelers are arriving at the home of an Inca dignitary. 


But the revolt was by no means 
ended and from this time on in re- 
venge for the frightful death of their 
high-souled leader, the Indians, under 
the leadership of Tupae-Amaru’s 
cousin Diego carried on a war of 
extermination against their tyrants. 

In the course of this occurred one 
of the most notable exploits of the 
Indians. They had besieged the city 
of Sorata and without artillery 
were baffled by its earthern ramparts 
lined with cannon. But Diego Tupac- 


THE GEORGE WASHINGTON OF THE INCAS _ 
(Continued from page 19) | 


Amaru: devised a secret weapon 
worthy of any great captain. He 
built a huge dam against one side of 
the town, impounding the waters of 
countless streams which carried into 
the valley the melted snows of lofty 
Ancoma. When his huge reservoir 
was filled, he broke the dam and 
loosed the deluge against the earthern 
battlements of Sorata which crumbled 
to pieces before the flood. On the 
heels of the waters the vengeful In- 
dians swept into the town slaying 


GOING UPSTAIRS WITH THE WEATHER 
(Continued from page 21) 


all his gasoline before he reaches his 
destination. 

In addition to updrafts, down- 
drafts and turbulence, there are many 
other weather aspects to contend 
with. Snow and rain can cut down 
visibility, hail can tear holes in wings 
and fuselage, ice and frost can 
sheathe a plane and make it unman- 
ageable. Fogs and clouds lying close 
to the ground can reduce visibility 
and make landings and take-offs ex- 
tremely dangerous. For a pilot fly- 
ing by instruments the altimeter set- 
ting, obtained from the airport 
weather station, is the only way he 
can tell just how close to the ground 
he is—and this knowledge is vitally 
necessary when he comes in for a 
blind landing. 

No plane yet built can completely 
defy the elements. But the big Army 
planes and commercial transport 
ships that are well equipped with in- 
struments and handled by trained 
pilots, can fly through almost any sort 
of weather. Small private planes in 
the lower price range, on the other 
hand, do not have the necessary in- 
struments to buck the clouds and ad- 
verse weather. While the instrument 
pilot can take off and fly through bad 
weather, the pilot of a small plane 
must stay grounded. Yet the pilots 
in either case depend on information 
supplied by the airport weather sta- 
tion. 

Except for the fact that student 
pilots get their- parachutes wet, rain 
need not greatly hinder even begin- 
ning fliers. Planes fly through thun- 
derstorms and some have been struck 
by lightning without the occupants 
suffering any discomfort. Such a 
ride is bumpy, but not particularly 
dangerous. 
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Since the weather does not greatly 
hinder the big planes any more, avia- 
tion is now able to pay back some 
of the favors it has received from 
the weather man and, in turn, supply 
information to meteorologists. In the 
summer of 1944, for the first time 
in the history of aviation, airplanes 
actually went hunting storms for the 
Weather Bureau’s hurricane warning 
service, Four B-25’s of the Army 
weather wing were assigned to the 
hurricane patrol. From June to De- 
cember they prowled the hurricane 
area, from Maine southward along 
the Atlantic, through the Caribbean, 
around the Gulf of Mexico and down 
toward Central America, hunting for 
tropical disturbances. 

As soon as a storm was reported 
to be forming, the planes and their 
six-man crews flew out toward the 
disturbance, taking observations, re- 
cording wind velocity, the area cov- 
ered and the speed with which the 
storm was moving. The weather of- 
ficers aboard took samples of weather 
at various levels, one observation be- 
ing made so close to the waves that 
the planes often returned encrusted 
with salt from the spray. All during 
the trip the radiomen aboard those 
flying weather observatories sent back 
a continuous stream of weather data, 
later used in drawing the weather 
map and incorporated into weather 
forecasts and storm warnings. 

So the pilot and the weather man 
are working together to make flying 
safer and more certain. The student 
pilot who masters his meteorology in 
the classroom and in the sky need 
not fear those weather gremlins that 
can make flying so difficult and 
hazardous. 
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every man, woman and child of its 
twenty thousand inhabitants. 

La Paz, today the capital of Bo- 
livia, was subjected to two long sieges 
which virtually reduced the popula- 
tion, swollen by thousands of refu- 
gees, to eating their last cats and rats. 
However, the defense succeeded in 
holding the town. 

The revolt was not finally quelled 
until two years after the gruesome 
execution of Tupac-Amaru; and be- 
fore it ended it had claimed the lives 


THE SACRED TREASURES OF MOUNT ATHOS — 
(Continued from page 28) Ag 


the vow ot eternal poverty on enter- 
ing the monasteries. During their 
lifetime, or at their death, the monks 
gave everything they possessed to 
their particular monastery. Secret 
vaults were built and as the money 
and valuables poured in, it was 
recorded and stored away. The gov- 
erning monks themselves cannot be- 
gin to estimate in dollars and cents 
the extent of the wealth of Athos. 

Most of the pictures accompanying 
this article were “stolen” at odd mo- 
ments when the guiding party or 
monk relaxed vigilance enough to 
permit it. The pictures had to be 
obtained in this way because the 
monks have absolutely forbidden tak- 
ing photographs. These restrictions 
were made because two German pho- 
tographers were caught taking pic- 
tures of themselves, dressed in wo- 
men’s clothing, with the monasteries 
in the background. The monks saw 
in this an effort of the German min- 
istry of propaganda before the war 
to break down and undermine ‘the 
structure of the church by disproving 
the holiness of any sect. 

Even though the whole mountain, 
with its narrow passes and sheer 
cliffs ending in the sea is a natural 
fortress, it was unarmed and an easy 
prey for the German conquerors of 
Greece. Certainly steel helmeted 
troops have stormed the heights, 
hammered down the massive gates 
and possibly descended by parachute 
directly into the walled courtyards 
of the monasteries. 

Finding the treasure may have been 
a much more difficult and perhaps an 
impossible job. That the entire thirty 
miles of the peninsula is honey- 


_ the treasure would be no iittle task in 


of more than 100,000 Indians and 
Spaniards. ~*~ 

Although defeated, the Indians 
were by no means broken. The 
noble spirit of their dead chi 
burned in their breasts. His soul 
went marching on and the ghostly 
presence of the Indian Washington, 
who had so nearly succeeded in frees 
ing his own _race, was to ride before 
the Indian and Spanish armies of the 
War of Independence some twenty 
years aiter his terrible death. 


combed with secret passages and 
vaults there can be no doubt. One 
visitor, more fortunate than most, 
was led through a seemingly endle 
underground tunnel. When he reach 
a point beyond which the geuidi 
monk would not let him go he 
told‘ that he was over half a m 
out to sea! Occasionally maps ha 
been seen in some of the monasteries 
which indicate the amazing extent of 
this intricate labyrinth, The monks 
have had a thousand years to hide 
their gold and previous experiences 
with soldiers, pirates and maraude 
have undoubtedly taught them to hid 
it well. 

Aside from the underground hidi 
places, the wooded and rocky pea 
are peppered with caves of various 
sizes. It is in these caves that the 
hermit monks live—monks who feel 
that even the meager social 
of the monasteries may turn thei 
thoughts from the contemplation of 
holy matters. These hermit monks 
have treasure, too, and if the monks 
were forewarned of the German ap- 
proach and distributed their valuable 
possessions among these hermits it 
their near two thousand caves, th 
mere physical job of rounding 


itself. 

What strange things have hap- 
pened to the mountain— what un 
speakable tortures the monks 
been subjected too, how much 
their incredible hoard the Nazis hi 
discovered or whether they have 
spected the Holy Mountain and | 
its inhabitants to go their wa 
hindered may not be revealed 
after the war is over. | — 


SB iaipoed with hea kiri rooms and 
_ honored places in which hara-kiri is 
‘practiced. These rooms and pa- 
vilions, in many Japanese family 
homes, are considered almost in the 
- light of holy shrines. Japanese, whose 
ancestors have honored them by self- 
destruction, point with pride to the 
- short swords, white trays and sambos 
which their kinsmen have employed 
to leave the earth behind. 
Before the suicide kneels in front 
of the sambo, which is a small stool 
_ on four short legs, his kai-shaku-nin 
passes him his sword or dagger, 
wrapped in rice paper, with the point 
exposed but all other parts, including 
the handle, carefully concealed. 
A Japanese would disgrace himself 
by holding the weapon with the 
handle. The correct form is to grasp 
the sword halfway down the blade 
itself. Before plunging it into his 
bowels the suicide must bow in a 
melancholy fashion to the witnesses. 
If, after piercing his stomach several 
inches, the pain becomes too much for 
him to bear, and if he weakens in his 
resolve to: finish the job himself, it 
is permissible for him to signal to his 
kai-shaku-nin to cut off his head. No 
disgrace attaches to the suicide’s de- 
sire for quicker death in the event 
Vike makes only a superficial wound in 
his intestines, withdraws the sword 
and plunges it through a jugular vein. 


i 
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In ancient days the Samurai were 


instructed in the proper hara-kiri eti- 
quette by their military leaders who 
rehearsed them in the best accepted 
form of self dispatch as carefully 
as in the science and tactics of battle. 
Those who did not conform to the 
national conception of hara-kiri de- 
corum were buried without honors 
by their countrymen. 


In modern times, under a wide - 


“emancipation of the Japanese masses, 
hara-kiri is no longer the special 
-privilege of the upper classes, but 
may be practiced by all subjects of 
the Mikado. 

When the civil rights were ac- 
corded the entire Japanese nation, a 
wave of hara-kiri spread throughout 
the island empire, especially among 


the lower classes who had for many — 


years been envious of the right of 
their peers to end their lives by so 
honorable a procedure. Many Japa- 
nese lost no time in stabbing them- 
selves with daggers, kitchen knives, 
_ swords and even sharpened spikes in 
order that they might’ glorify their 
family name by means which had 
pee rondly been denied them. 
- Hara-kiri, unless executed expertly, 


is execution spares the beholder the 
sigh blood and entrails, because 
he man should fall forward to 


oes The perfect hara-kiri_ 


e aes eb, soe stomach — 


Japanese Wrestlers. 


A bungled hara-kiri ceremony, 
however, in which the victim falls to 
one side or the other or loses his 
balance or his senses through pain, 
and falls upon his back, requires in- 
stant beheading or neck slashing by 
members of his family or other at- 
tendants, all of which causes a most 
gory result. 

Many instances of mass hara-kiri 
have been recorded in Japanese his- 
tory. Once upon a time, an emperor 
ordered twenty young Samurai who 
attacked the French at Osaka to kill 
themselves in the accepted manner. 
Gathering before the French minister, 
the young men, one after another, 
stepped before him, knelt down and 
slashed open their stomachs. ‘The 


’ Frenchman finally became so ill that 


he begged the surviving Samurai to 
stop the wholesale suicides after only 
eleven had joined their ancestors, 

Hundreds of politicians, during the 
days of the greatest Samurai glory, 
killed themselves after offending their 
Emperor, and although none of these 
men lived in the same city all ar- 
ranged to commit hara-kiri at the 
same hour on the same day. 

The history of the Japanese peo- 
ple’s own list of revolutions launched 
covertly against their own avowed 
personal rulers might have served as 
a warning to the United States of 
things to come. But, somehow, no 
one seemed to attach major impor- 
tance to the shadows of the past. 

Even the thunderous words of our 
first envoy to Japan went unheeded by 
the American people. As early as 


- 1860, the astute Minister Townsend 


Harris, after his long residence in 
the Mikado’s realm, urgently insisted 
that we must have a full understand- 
ing of the nature of the Japanese. 
He did not mince his words. He said: 

“I know enough of them to be 
aware that to lie is the rule, to tell 
the truth is the exception.” 

For eighty years Townsend’s words 
were wasted and cost untold Amer- 
ican lives. 

Townsend knew that Japanese de- 
ceit might, some day, be directed 
against his own countrymen. He fur- 
ther insisted that Nipponese treachery 
was not reserved for “outsiders” 
alone, and seventeen years later, in 
1877, his patriotic theories were 
strengthened by the conduct of the 
famous Satsuma rebellion, which was 
led by the Jap Saigo. 

Preaching the superiority of the 
Tananese, even as did Goebbels at a 
later date thunder about the over- 
whelming virtues of the Germans. 
Saigo set up a number of “cultural” 
schools ostensibly to teach his fol- 
lowers the fine points of the Samurai 
code. At the same time the leader 
publicly avowed his allegience to his 
Emperor, but privately trained twenty 


‘thousand young warriors in military 


science and tactics in a plan to over- 
throw the government. His tech- 
nique was startlingly similar to that 
of the Mikado’s Washington envoys 
in 1940 who, while holding up the 
dove of peace before the State De- 
partment, gave time for Nipponese 
war buzzards to blast our fleet at 
Pearl Harbor. 


Saigo had collected much powder 
at the Kagoshima arsenal before a 
surprised Tokyo learned of his real 
motives. Tokyo suggested a parley. 
Saigo refused. 

“Don’t worry,” he said, “I am 
eternally loyal to the Mikado. I 
have no intention of striking a blow 
against him.” 

Tokyo: naively appeared to be satis- 
fied, but later was thrown into panic 
when Saigo ordered his followers to 
make a number of “inquiries about 
the government’s intentions in certain 
political matters. These “inquiries” 
were later followed by an attack by 
his army on the city of Minaminoseki, 
even while the inquirers representing 
their leader were in Tokyo protesting 
there would be no violence. 


Saigo was repulsed after his first 
attack, but withdrew and succeeded 
later in raising large forces to engage 
the Mikado’s loyal troops in many 
battles. After a series of reversals 
he retired to his hill castle near 
Kagoshima where he was assaulted 
by 15,000 imperialist infantrymen. 
After a long bombardment he was 
wounded in his left leg. Japanese 
school children, even today, quote the 
last words of the treacherous general. 

These he uttered before he fell 
upon his sword in the company of 
several hundred of his officers in the 
ceremony of hara-kiri: 


“My horse has fallen, 

My sword is broken; 

Let the winds of autumn 
my bones 

On my native hills.” 


bury 


Seemingly, Saigo expressed no re- 
morse and was known to have suf- 
fered no pangs of conscience because 
of his acts of perfidy. Worshipping 


his Emperor in public as divine, Saigo 
plotted his death in secret, and espe- 
cially protested allegiance to the Japa- 
nese Shogun, full faith in the policy 
which 


of Sei-i-tai-Shogun, means 


“Foreign - Barbarian - Repressing - 
Great - General.” 

Tokyo leaders, who also professed 
loyalty to the Mikado, privately con- 
spired with Saigo to turn on their 
Emperor if only Saigo could show 
sufficient military power to minimize 
their risk. In failing to do this Saigo 
paid with his life, but his action em- 
phasizes the existence of a code which 
enables the Nipponese to desert a 
sinking ship without qualms. 

The history of the Saigo rebellion, 
in which Jap turned against Jap, may 
offer some indication of things to 
come when Allied pressure on the 
island empire becomes unbearable to 
some of the politicai factions. It has 
been suggested that the United Na- 
tions may find some Japanese leaders 
willing to bore from within and 
speed surrender. But, in view of 
Townsend’s warnings and the 
we have learned in the bloody Pacific 
warfare, most Americans feel con- 
fident that we will remember the 
words of our first envoy and waith 
even these “friendly” Japanese with 
the utmost suspicion. 

Students of the Japanese mentality 
will continue to speculate on the pos- 
sible behavior of the Emperor after 
his defeat. The complex mentality of 
the Japanese “God” is dificult for the 
Occidental mind to understand. But 
one thing seems certain, and that is 
that he will wriggle out of it some 
way. It may be via the wholesale 
suicide of his Government officials, 
Army and Navy heads and high-rank- 
ing officers of both branches of the 
Nipponese armed forces. 

Some predict that when this 
“volurttary” house cleaning takes 
place, Hirohito’s position will be 
strong, his face saved. As “God” and 
a figurehead he will be held blameless 
by his people for defeat. 

His jingoists and subjects may 
commit hara-kiri from one end of his 
Empire to the other. 

But not Hirohito. 

He must tarry until the Sun God- 
dess summons him, Hirohito will be 
waiting, as distasteful as the job may 
be, for the Yankees who soon will be 
marching on the road to Tokyo. 

Hirohito has his ancestors to think 
about, after all. We can thank God 
for that ancestor worship which may 
save untold American lives in the 
battles ahead. 
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WE BUILD THE LIBERTY SHIPS 


tralto, christened the Booker T. Since 
that day back in 1942 the ship has 
been plowing many oceans, heavy 
laden with cargo, troops, prisoners, 
and always without damage to cargo 
or loss of men. 

“She’s the finest Liberty ship 
afloat,’ boasted Captain Mulzac. “To- 
day she’s as good as new despite two 
years of the hardest service. She’s 
made up to thirteen and one-half 
knots, though she was designed for 


ten, when we had to escape Nazi sub-: 


marines. There hasn’t been one cent 
spent for repairs in her engine room.” 
Captain Mulzac, fifty-nine, with 
thirty-nine years of seafaring, was 
the first Negro captain to take over 
a Calship vessel. His crew on the 
Booker T..Washington, he said, had 
men of eighteen different nationalities, 
and both white and colored officers. 
“We live in perfect harmony,” 
he said quietly. ‘My ship’s wartime 
record has been cited by the Army.” 
Calship workers, all 35,000 of them, 


buy. bonds. In less than four years 
they have purchased $36,000,000 
worth. In the yard stage shows 


practically every Hollywood movie 
celebrity, numerous radio notables, 
political and military leaders includ- 
ing Vice-President Wallace, have 
talked to and entertained the workers. 

Because of numerous rumors, press 
and magazine articles, about defense 
plants closing down, the war being 
practically over, tens of thousands of 
war workers have been quitting their 
jobs and trying to head for home to 
get jobs for “after-the-war” industry. 

But they are now becoming aware 
that the war with Germany is far 
from over; that the Japanese war will 
be long and gruelling. The tendency 
now is to “stick it out until the war 
is over.” What war workers desire 
more than anything else is that their 
government assure them there will 
be jobs for all, and post-war security. 

Under-Secretary of War Robert 
Patterson recently summed up the 


(Continued from page 25) 


serious shipbuilding situation of the 
war: It was the utter dependency of 
the Air Force upon the Merchant 
Navy. 


“Limited shipping,” he declared, 
“has been one of the factors that pre- 
vented us from having everything 
ready for speedy transfer of large 
numbers of aircraft to the Pacific. 
Shipping is the key to offense. 
Largely because of the lack of ship- 
ping we have not yet accomplished 
the task of rolling back Japan’s outer 
defenses .. . air force supplies, 
ground crews, bull dozers, housing, 
cement for runways—everything— 
must be carried across the Pacific by 
merchant ship, 


“Tt can be seen how futile it would 
be to count upon an immediate stepup 
in our air operations against Japan, 
once the war in Europe ends, We 
will move our planes from Europe 
to the Pacific with as much speed 
as American ingenuity can muster, 
but that movement will take long 
months. 


“During the year following the de- 
feat of Germany, the Army alone ex- 
pects to ship to the Pacific supplies 
equal to four times the total amount 
shipped overseas in the first world 
war. 
approximately double those to the 
European theater ... that means that 
twice the amount of shipping, escort 
vessels and convoys are necessary to 
support a force in the Far East as 
in the European zone. 


“There exist practically no base 
and harbor installations in the Pacific 
area... . You start with nothing. 
Everything must be carried those 
thousands of miles in ships.” 

So it appears that despite the monu- 
mental accomplishments of America’s 
shipyards and her workers, the “job 
has just begun,’ and that in the 
final analysis “it’s the ships” that will 
have been the golden key to victory. 


* % * 


THE BACK DOOR TO FORTRESS CHINA 
(Continued from page 13) 


up the valley of the Uru River to the 
mines. In 1798 the road led up the 
Chindwin and Uru to Seyua. Today, 
the road leads to the Kachin Hills 
where the mines are worked only 
three months of the year, March to 
May. During the rains malaria stops 
all work and afterwards there is the 
task of baling out water collected in 
the mines and renewing the timber 
which has rotted or fallen. In this 
section jade of a strong white color, 
resembling marble, is considered the 
purest. 

All through this area. of Upper 
Burma Allied infantrymen are fight- 
ing today, hastily constructing roads 
along the Irrawaddy River as the 


IA 


Mars Task Force marches to join 
the new drive in central Burma. They 
pass the numerous Burmese temples 
and they trample the northern Shan 
States where there’s silver, lead, zinc, 
tin and tungsten; they push through 
the valleys of the Salween that pro- 
duce iron, coal and lignite; they fight 
on towards Mandalay where iron is 
centered, From the coast the British 
squeeze past the great salt deposits 
that today are mainly extracted from 
sea water, the process consisting of 
boiling the salt in iron cauldrons. 

As Gl’s carry sections of the oil 
pipe line through the Burma jungles 
and assault-boats ferry Chinese troops 
across the Irrawaddy, Allied armies 


Distance to the Pacific area are - 


are moving on, over and around plati- 
num deposits centered along the Irra- 
waddy; they are. bypassing alum, an- 
timony, asbestos, barytes, bismuth, 
chromite, cobalt, copper, gold, kaolin, 
mica, nickel, and ochre. But. most im- 
portant of all, perhaps, they’re skirt- 
ing the great oil belt that banks the 
coast of Burma from Rangoon to a 
region north of Mandalay, along the 
Arakan coast that forms the southern 
extension of the Assam oil belt. The 
Burmese oil belt proper extends along 
the valleys of the Irrawaddy and the 
Chindwin for about four hundred 
miles. 

When these natural resources are 
taken into consideration along with 
the great potential industrial empire 


Clear the Road for Laughter’ 
WELCOME HOME! : 


By Gregory d’Alessio 


Joys to come. Family picnic in jeep, reconverted to civilian use 


Another smash hit in McBride’s cartoon series. 
cartoonist gives an hilarious preview of what is going to happen 
to our fighting men when they come home to face the difficulties 
It’s a mad new world of bewilderment, con- 
Servicemen and civilians alike will have a 
gorgeous time getting to know one another in these delightful 


$1.00 


of civilian life. 
fusion and laughter. 


and irreverent drawings. 


Robert M. McBride & Co., 116 E. 16th St., New York 3 
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Eastern struggle and that the con- — 
quest of highways linking the two is 


of tremendous current and future in- 
terest. Victory in Burma can cut off 
altogether Japan’s oil supply from the 
Indies, drive the Japanese out of the 
South China Sea and speed General 


Douglas MacArthur on a drive for — 


the Asiatic mainland. 

The opening of the Stilwell Roan 
that links the two “gold belts” of 
Burma and China will bid for post- 
war enterprise. In more than one 


sense it is the greatest feat in the his- 


tory of United States Army engineer- 
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CAN YOU-— 


1. Identify each of these chests as 
to period and country? 

2. Choose the correct room in the 
house for each? 


3. Tell which could be used to- 


gether in the same room? 


4. Select the furnishings and ac- 
cessories to harmonize with 
them? 


5. Take any one as a nucleus and 
create a charming room around 
it? 


Wouldn’t you like to know the 
answers to these questions and 
the hundreds of others that 
come up every day? 


To enjoy the full beauty of a 
great work of art, you must know 
something of the school that influ- 
enced the artist, something about 
the work of his contemporaries, 
something about form, color 
treatment. 


HOW TO KNOW FURNITURE 


The same is true of furniture. 
No matter how many fine pieces 
you may examine or own, you can 
never appreciate them intelligent- 
ly until you know something of 
their background. 

But of more importance is the 
great personal satisfaction a thor- 
ough knowledge will bring you. 
Wherever you turn, there are 
beautiful interiors offering enjoy- 
ment. The lines of a chest, the de- 
tail of its carving, the scenes its 
historical background call to your 
imagination, provide a fascina- 
tion which will never allow you 
a moment of boredom. 


PUT YOUR KNOWLEDGE TO 
WORK 


But aside from the cultural as- 
pects, such knowledge has im- 
mense practical value. It enables 
you to create a beautiful home 
for yourself, to buy wisely, choos- 
ing furnishings which will never 
be “out of style.” And.should you 


THE COURSE IN 30 FASCINATING LESSONS 


desire it, you will find the door 
open to a delightful career. Here 
is an ideal outlet for your artistic 
talents, and a path to financial in- 
dependence. 


ARTS AND DECORATION 
HOME STUDY COURSE 
IN INTERIOR DECORATION 


enables you to answer such ques- 
tions and countless others. 

Learn to create lovely rooms to 
reflect your personality and taste. 
Know historical styles, present 
day modifications, choice of fab- 
rics and accessories. 

By study in your own home, you 
will learn the various phases of 
color harmony, design, arrange- 
ment, textiles, lighting, period 
and modern styles. 

There is a demand for the man or 
woman who is a trained interior 
decorator. <A fascinating voca- 
tion! 


WHAT THE COURSE 
BRINGS YOU 
The course consists of a series of 
thirty lessons profusely illustrat- 
ed, arranged and simplified from 
a vast mass of material assembled 
through years of research. 


ALSO INCLUDED 

A valuable book on mixing 
paints, set of 16 actual fabric 
samples, 16 color plates giving 
latest ideas for draperies, color 
and arrangement, leather binder 
for holding lessons and examina- 
tions. Personal instruction and 
coaching, certificate of gradua- 
tion. 


TEST YOUR KNOWLEDGE ... 


NOT A GAME, BUT SOME SERIOUS QUESTIONS— 


MAIL THE COUPON NOW 


and receive our free booklet describing the course in detail. You incur no ob- 
ligation whatever. 
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Here’s 


Look ahead a year or two... for your 
own sake. 


Over on the dark side is this: Every un- 
necessary thing you buy helps shove the 
country one step nearer inflation and the 
bad times that come in inflation’s wake. 


Over on the bright side is this: Every single 
cent you save helps move you and your 
country one step nearer the kind of prosper- 
ous, happy, postwar America you want. 

Okay—vyou’re human. You’re thinking 
mainly about yourself. 


YOU SHOULD. Because if every man Jack 
(and every girl Jill) buys nothing he can 


&\ United States War message prepared by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by this magazine in cooperation with the Magazine Publishers of America, 


where you stand today! : 


get along without... (avoids Black Markets 
and “‘just-a-little-above-the-ceiling”’ like she 
plague!) . . . pays off the mortgage or any 
other debts... takes out more insurance... 
builds a healthy sock of savings. . . buys 


and holds more War Bonds—inflation will. 


stay away from our door. 


And Jack and Jill will be in a sound posi- 
tion no matter what times come. 


Maybe you ought to clip this signpost and 
paste it in your pocketbook as a reminder that 
you can BUY your way to bad times. Or you 
can SAVE your way to good ones. 


That’s where YOU stand today. 


4 THINGS TO DO to keep prices down 
and to protect your own future! 


1. Buy only what you really need. 


2. When you buy, pay no more than ceiling 
prices. Pay your ration points in full. 


3. Keep your own prices down. Don’t take ad- 
vantage of war conditions to ask 
more for your labor, your services, 
or the goods you sell. 


4. Save. Buy and hold all the War 
Bonds you can afford—to help pay for 
the war and_ protect 
your future. Keep 
up your insurance. 
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